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The swing toward National Mechanized 
Accounting is greatly increasing the de- 
mand for persons trained in the operation 
of these accounting machines. 


Students learn how to operate Nationals 
quickly and easily. The short time required 
is offset many times over in the higher 
salaries that graduates with this knowl- 
edge can demand. 
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Wherever your students may go upon 
graduation, they will find National Ac- 
counting Machines in use... for the 
National line covers the entire bookkeep- 
ing-accounting field. 

A few minutes with your local National 
representative — a systems analyst —dis- 
cussing latest developments in mech- 
anized accounting, will prove very 
useful to you—and to your students. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO — . 
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Complete Textbook 
“Fundamentals of Mimeo- 
graph Stencil Duplication” — 
fifteen lessons, fully illus- 
trated. Edited by Agnew 
(NYU) and Cansler (North- 
western). 


Operating Charts 
For various models—size 
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Certificate of Proficiency 
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to Better Jobs 


This card that you sign certifies that your pupil 
has completed a course in mimeographing—a 
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iS THERE A 
CONFLICT 
BETWEEN 
DISTRIBUTIVE 
AND OFFICE 
EDUCATION? 


Certain state and local leaders in distributive education have urged the higher authorities 
in the Federal Office of Education to separate distributive education from the Business 
Education Service. This would mean that there would be two services in the Office of 
Education concerned with business education: (1) distributive education, and (2) office 
education. Some basis for this thinking is evidenced in the fact that last year at the meet- 
ing of the American Vocational Association, the Business Education Section was divided 
into two separate divisions—a Distributive Education Division of the A.V.A. and an Office 
Training Division of the A.V.A. In our opinion, any attempt at segregating these two im- 
portant aspects of vocational training into entirely separate segments is undesirable. Dis- 
tributive education and office training have far more elements in common than all other 
types of job training. They both deal in considerable measure with the handling, organ- 
izing, separating and putting together of papers. And even more important, they both 
involve adjustments to many varied personalities. They are complements to each other. 


There is no question that the blame for the separatistic tendencies arise from people in 
both phases of business education. In some school systems where the more traditionally- 
minded office training people have been in complete control, they not only have done little 
to sponsor distributive education but in some cases have actually sabotaged the efforts 
made to develop programs of distributive education. This is most unfortunate. Everyone 
realizes that far more people are being trained for bookkeeping and for shorthand than 
are needed, and that far fewer are being given part-time, pre-employment, or follow-up 
training in the field of distributive education. Many office training teachers themselves 
object to the excessive numbers, many unqualified, who are taking office training subjects. 
The development of good programs of distributive education is an ideal basis for giving 
good job training to many of the people who are now enrolled in office work. 


On the other hand there is no question that some people in distributive education feel 
that they are superior to all forms of office training merely because their work is receiving 
federal subsidies. In fact, there is no question that when the George-Barden Bill was put 
through Congress a few years ago, efforts to secure some funds for office training were 
hindered by a few people engaged in distributive education. However, the failure to ap- 
propriate funds for office training cannot be placed upon distributive education people. Most 
of those who were concerned with office training did not want a subsidy, and many others 
were so uninterested that they made no effort to secure federal aid for such training. 


It would be wise for distributive education teachers to realize as federal subsidies to 
education are made more general, that there will be a tendency to eliminate or at least 
reduce the amount of monies made available for such special forms of education as voca- 
tional education. To the extent to which this happens distributive education and other 
forms of federally supported job education will have to fit into the regular school program 
rather than rest upon the specialized offerings they have had to date. If this should happen, 
and to the extent to which it does happen, the people who are working in the field of dis- 
tributive education will find it necessary to have the support of workers in office training 
in order to provide adequate programs in secondary schools and on the post-secondary level. 
In other words, it would be wise for people in office training and in distributive education 
to realize that they have a common problem; that they complement each other, rather than 
compete with each other. Workers in the field of distributive education should welcome 
the opportunity to serve under the same general administration that workers in office train- 
ing recognize, and in reverse, workers in office training should recognize the tremendous 
contribution that can be made to the improvement of business education by a well-devel- 
oped program of distributive education. Therefore they, too, should be glad to work with 
distributive education workers in a common program. 
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a) 
For best results, fishing or teaching, always use the right 
equipment. 
Progressive business school teachers recognize that fact. 
Which is why more and more of them prefer to teach 
Office Machine Practice on Monroes. 


They know from experience that Monroes are the easiest, 
simplest, most practical machines to teach or to learn. 
And that 6 Monroe Adding-Calculators . . . 5 Educators, 
1 Electric Model . .. are the right number to assure each 
pupil sufficient class time really to master business 
mathematics. 


youky 


THESE VALUABLE 
TEACHING AIDS! 


The booklets listed in the coupon were 
written by experienced teachers to help 
you do an even better teaching jab. 
They’re packed with hints, pointers, and 
practical advice you can use daily 

in your classroom. 


Send for those you need today. 


They’re FREE ! 


Monroes simplify your teaching job in still another way. 
The Educator, for example, is manually operated, allow- 
ing each student to learn at the speed best geared to indi- 
vidual ability. 

For the best from your students, teach them on machines 
best suited to their needs . . . the same machines they'll 
use in business later... Monroes! 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc. 
Educational Department, Orange, N. J. 


Please send me by return mail 


the following booklets: 


C] Teacher's Guide 
] Procuring Funds for Office Machines 
Teaching Mathematics with the Monroe Educator 
Teaching Office Practice by the Rotation Plan 
] Courses of Study in Office Machine and Clerical Practice 


Clerical Office Machine Program for the Small High School 


] I'd also like a demonstration of the Monroe Educator. 


Have your representative call me for an appointment. 
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CRITICISM, COMMENT AND CHALLENGE 


By Frederick G. Nichols 
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NC: A 
PRETTY 
PICTURE 


For nigh onto forty years students of business 
education have been harping on the need tor its 
reorganization. Not an authoritative report in 
the past half century has failed to stress the need 
for the inclusion of what have been called the 
social-business or general business background 
courses in the commercial curriculum, None in 
the past thirty years has failed to dwell on the 
need for vocational clerical training of the non- 
stenographic and non-bookkeeping variety. Nor 
has the distributive field been overlooked in re- 
ports of the past dozen years. And “consumer 
business” education has been a favorite theme 
for a decade or two. 

During the past twenty or thirty years we have 
had business teacher-training institutions the re- 
sults of whose training should long ago have 
manifested themselves in the implementation of 
the recommendations referred to. For at least 
a decade or so we have had city and state di- 
rectors of business education whose influence 
should have brought about the changes so long 
and authoritatively urged upon us. 

But what do we find has been done to bring 
business education into line with recommenda- 
tions whose urgency has increased with the social, 
educational, and business changes of each suc- 
ceeding year? A statewide survey recently re- 
ported upon tells us a pretty sad story.1 My com- 
ments on this report are not intended to reflect 
on any state supervisor or teacher-trainer. On 
the contrary both are to be commended for their 
recent attack on the problems revealed. 

Here is the picture as we find it in this pro- 
gressive State. 

Of a total of 47,209 business subject enroll- 
ments (not students) in 1948 we find the follow- 
ing results for the fields of business education 
that have been recommended for attention 
through the years. ; 


Background Courses 
Business Law 
3usiness Organization 
Economics 
3010 
locational Courses 
Clerical Practice 
Office Machines (2nd vr.) 158 
tI ; 274 
Distributive Courses 
Merchandise Problems 
and Advertising 
Retail Selling 
Retail Selling 
Salesmanship (?) 
Store Organization 


Consumer Courses 
Consumer Education 
Personal-use Bookkeeping 
Personal-use Typewriting 


Total for all these fields... 3804. — 10.72% 


Don’t forget, there were a total of 47,209 
course registrations of which a total of 5804, or 
10.72 per cent were for the courses that have 
been recommended through the years. What 
were the other course enrolments? | do not need 
to tell you. For bookkeeping, shorthand, type- 
writing, business arithmetic and junior business 
training—36,985, or 78.34 per cent of them. 

It is a safe guess that ot the few background 
business course enrollments no small proportion 
were by academic and other non-business stu- 
dents who took these short courses for credit 
towards graduation and not at all as vocational 
business training. 

The picture is not good because it fails to rep- 
resent a clear cut plan for the achievement of 
clearly defined objectives. If the fundamentals 
of vocational business training alone were taught, 
with sound vocational preparation left for the 
post-high school period, that might be quite de- 
fensible. But the vocational training objective is 
stressed throughout the report, obviously because 
teachers stressed that objective in their question- 


naires. How does this objective stand up in the 


light of enrollments for vocational courses? Let’s 


SCC. 

Accounting—third year we find has 198 stu- 
Clerical practice, 116. Dictaphone, 50. 

Merchandise Problems and Advertis- 
Office Machines (second year), 158. 
Retail Selling Il, 45. Stenography III and 
Transcription, 422. Typewriting III (third 
vear), 484. Personality Development, 69. 
~ Not much of a case can be made for vocational 
business training on this showing. But if there 
can be a shifting of the objective from vocational 
training to prevocational objectives, including 
basic (not ‘“Basic’) or foundational business 
training and consumer business training, a better 
showing is made, with 5747 enrollments for basic 
bookkeeping, 5440 for Junior business training, 
3547 for principles of shorthand, 9757 tor basic 
typewriting and 1873 for arithmetic. But a good 
deal of shifting to consumer courses would be 
necessary before any showing could be made in 
that field where now there are but 819 enroll- 
ments claimed. 

Taking out the 31,016 enrollments for the 
five purely “traditional courses that have dom- 
inated all schools since business training was first 
introduced, the remaining 16,193 enrollments are 
divided among 22 courses varying all the way 
from specialized Dictating Machine Transcription 
to Merchandise Problems and Advertising in the 
vocational field, and from Personal-use Type- 
writing to “Consumer Education” in the non- 
vocational area of education. 

Is there a better statistical picture in your 
state? Doubtful. But a questionnaire study will 
tell. 


Yea, verily, we do make haste slowly. 


dents. 
Filing, 0. 
ing, 6. 


'Reported in Bulletin 43, Connecticut State Department of 
Education, 1949. 











Tulsa, Oklahoma, Teacher 
Endorses IDENTIC 


Miss Linnie B. Wilson, Central High School, 
Tulsa, Okla., says: “For more than 20 years 
I have been teaching indexing and filing to 
classes of high school students, and Library 
Bureau Identic equipment has been used. 
During this time I have examined the courses 
and equipment as developed by different 
companies, but to date I have found nothing 
that I wish to substitute for this equipment.” 


Copyright 1949 by Remington Rand Inc. 





lowa Students Practice With IDENTIC 


Another progressive educational institution — the West Technical 

High School, Des Moines, IJowa—chooses Remington Rand Identic 

practice sets to instruct filing students because of these major 

advantages: 

1. Identic sets provide thorough practice in all filing systems. 
Materials and problems are identical to those of real business, 
giving realistic preparation for any filing requirement. 

2. Identic sets give you economy, they last for years — often cutting 
equipment costs to less than 1¢ a student. 

3. Identic sets bring you 8 free aids that save your time and help 
you in testing, grading and visual instruction. 

Why not follow the good example of hundreds of schools? Let 

Identic cut your equipment costs, save your time, and instruct your 

students thoroughly. The coupon brings you full details without 

obligation, so send it today. 


Free Movie On Filing 
Our free, full-color motion picture on filing, entitled “It Must Be 
Somewhere,” dramatizes filing problems in actual business, and 
will interest your students. Use coupon below to obtain. 


> 
EE St ie RRR etn 


AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE 
OF FILING 








° 315 FOURTH AVE. 
Reminglon Kand NEW YORK 10 


Clip coupon C) Send me your free motion picture, “It Must Be Somewhere!” 





and mail today ““™ 


Street....... 
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Send me free literature on Remington Rand's Identic practice filing sets: OI Vertical © Visible | 
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JSEETYPEWRITING SPEED —A FALSE GOAL? 


ee | 


11. desired objectives in  type- 
1 writing speed should be the attain- 
ment of a speed that is natural for 
each individual. The daily drives for 
specd in typewriting classes do little 
more than cultivate inhibitions that 
will retard, rather than promote real 
progress in typewriting. The surge 
for increased stroking power, when 
placed before the student dé iy after 
day, has a tendency to create nervous 
tension, jerking operations, and gen- 
erally poor typing technique. 

The success or failure of a typist 
on the job does not depend upon 
speed and speed alone. Neither, does 
real achievement in typewriting 
classes depend upon the speed ob- 
tained by the students in those 
classes. Successful typewriting must 
be considered as being much more 
than speed alone. Teachers of type- 
writing must realize that typing speed 
is not an end within itself, and even 
that typewriting ability should not be 
the end product of typewriting in- 
struction. Typewriting must be con- 
sidered as one of the tools of busi- 
ness; a tool that is important as a 
means of communication in the carry- 
ing out of business operations and in 
the maintenance of those communica- 
tion records essential to such opera- 
tions. Most certainly the speed of 
the typist is not the dominant tech- 
nique involved in this communicative 


process. 
False Standards 


Typing teachers: How false are 
the standards used in measuring the 
achievement of progress and results 
in typewriting classes? Practice has 
taught typing teachers to be good 
mimics and without forethought or 
malice, habitually follow the old rut 
of measuring typewriting progress in 
terms of speed accomplishments, 
while all other worthy objectives are 
relegated to a position of secondary 
importance. Typing teachers: How 
much effort has been exerted in try- 
ing to find out the amount of em- 
phasis placed upon typing speed 1 
the business offices of hentia 
business firms? How many times do 
office managers make promotions in 
terms of words a minute of typing 
speed? When employers interview 
a young lady for a secretarial posi- 
tion, how interested are they in type- 
Writing speed as such, as compared 
with the other attributes of office skill 
applied at the typewriter ? What type- 
Writing speeds are necessary for job 
maintenance? Finally, how many 
office managers really know what 
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by E. C. McGill 


Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia 


speeds are necessary for working 
with their firm? A little investiga- 
tion by typewriting teachers will re- 
veal just how false most classroom 
typewriting objectives really are. 
They too, will learn, how futile are 
their efforts in preparing efficient 
office workers, when the achieve- 
ments are measured in terms of 
speed, In reality speed only has value 
when certain other skills and knowl- 


"Typewriting must be considered as one of 
the tools of business . . 


edges essential to typewriting are ac- 


quired along with it. These other 
knowledges are sufficiently important 
to be striven for adjacent, or prior to 
the speed objective. It is not con- 
tended that speed in typewriting is 
not important, but that it is only so 
in terms of other skills and knowl- 
edges, which necessarily point to 
speed alone, as being a false measure- 
ment of real typewriting ability. 


Natural Operations 


Greatest progress in typewriting 
skill only occur when the student is 
relaxed and working under condi- 
tions and striving for objectives, 
that are as natural and real as pos- 
sible. The hypothesis above rules out 
the objective of speed, unrelated to 
other factors, as being a worthy ob- 
jective of real achievement in the 
instruction of typewriting. 


Undoubtedly, all teachers of type- 
writing have noticed variations in 
real achievement when students were 
encouraged to type as rapidly as pos- 
sible and when they were permitted 
to choose their Gwn rate. Nearly all 
of these instances result in greater 
attainment under the conditions al- 
lowing for relaxation and where the 
emphasis was placed on typewriting 
speed. All typewriting teachers have 
heard their students complain after 
taking a “‘timed test,” “I did not type 
as fast as I did yesterday in prac- 
tice,’ or “Yesterday after class, I 
typed with fewer errors and more 
speed than I did today in the timed 
test.” What is the difference in the 
conditions that make these results 
different from one another. It is the 
difference in objectives and emphasis 
or goals. In the situations where the 
student is not concerned over the re- 
sults of the work performed in terms 
of speed, he is relaxed and is typing 
at a rate of speed that is natural for 
his fingers and his nervous system. 
Greater recognition must be paid the 
laws of nature as related to progress 
in skill development. It is recognized 
that real progress in skill develop- 
ment occurs when the learner is re- 
laxed and doing his task without con- 
scious recognition of the adverse 
stimuli that abound all around him. 
If this is true and is really believed, 
why don’t teachers of typewriting 
apply it in practice instead of preach- 
ing something that is seldom if ever 
practiced in the typewriting instruc- 
tional program. 

It is really time that teachers of 
typewriting learn something about 
providing classroom situations which 
will induce students to type at speeds 
which are really natural for each in- 
dividual. Natural speeds are those at 
which students type when they are 
not concerned with the false stimuli 
of unnatural influences; they are 
speeds at which one is not pushed, or 
held back in the typing operation. Ex- 
perience in the performance of any 
skill will prove that by continued 
practice on that skill, the speed of 
operation will increase—and increase 
more rapidly, than when one begins 
to consciously drive for speed that 
brings about retarding inhibitions in 
real speed development. Daily prac- 
tice in typewriting in which one 
strives for freedom of movement in 
the production of material that has 
values other than speed alone can do 
much for developing real speed that 
is marketable. Speed in production 
really comes about through the free- 





ing of the nervous system of blocks 
and inhibitions that might detract 
from the real objectives. The system- 
atizing of the manipulative operations 
and the cultivation of physical and 
nervous freedom in the carrying out 
of typewriting operations are the real 
factors in development of speed in 
typewriting. In reality, speed is the 
rate of performance which is used 
day to day in the accomplishment of 
operations that result in a_ usable 
product. This of course, means work 
that is relatively free from errors, is 
properly arranged, and is authentical- 
ly correct in content and form. 


Real Typewriting Objectives 

The real objectives of typewriting 
skill lie in the quality of the product. 
They lie in the usability of typed 
copy, in terms of business operations. 
An examination of these actual oper- 
ations in terms of typewritten com- 
munication reveals a much truer iden- 
tification of the end product of type- 
writing than that which is found in 
most classroom practices. 

Paramount to most all of the ob- 
jectives in typewriting is accurate 
work; accurate not only in terms of 
correct keys being struck, but also 
correct in form, general appearance, 
and real meaning. Production is us- 
able only when it is accurately writ- 
ten regardless of the speed of the 
typist. If accuracy is to be obtained, 
it must be striven for in all practice 
work produced. Because the skill of 
typewriting is brought about by a 
process of habit formation. The hab- 
its formed in practice, are the habits 
that must necessarily be used in real 
production. An individual is no bet- 
ter typist than are the habits which 
are cultivated and promulgated dur- 
ing the formative period. If this as- 
sumption is true, then the philosophy 
of “Type! Type! Drive! Drive! for 
speed, accuracy will come later,” must 
be fallacious. 

Other objectives are found in 
smooth continuous operation at the 
typewriter—operations performed in 
a natural way without undue influ- 
ence from outside stimuli. The oper- 
ator should have some knowledge of 
the use which will be made of the 
work being produced. A knowledge 
of its value in business operations is 
also important, with an emphasis on 
such objectives typewriting becomes 
a means to an end rather than an end 
within itself. Such knowledges pro- 
duce a greater interest in the work 
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being performed and the quality and 
quantity of work produced without 
major emphasis being placed on speed 
as such. All of this amounts to the 
cultivation of relaxation in typewrit- 
ing operations which bring about con- 
tinuous smooth movements which are 
natural in a physical and nervous 
sense. 


A Challenge 


No greater challenge can be met by 
the teacher of typewriting than that 
of developing techniques of instruc- 
tion which bring about the cultiva- 
tion of typewriting skill comparable 
to that required on real jobs holding 
real future for promotion and ad- 
vancement. Such a challenge reiter- 
ates the need for a greater knowledge 
of the mental and physical reactions 
that actually occur with each student 


while learning typewriting. It 1 us 
also ‘emphasize the importance oj 
teachers of typewriting havin: 4 
greater knowledge of the real te 
quirements of typewriting in busi 
ness. The challenge must necessirily 
call for a study of the influences oj 
the “speed above all” technique of 
typewriting instruction on attai ing 
the objectives that grow out of th: 
real requirements of business. Like: 
wise, an unbiased comparison nus 
be made in the different technique; 
in typewriting instruction for the 
purpose of determining those pro. 
cedures which lead to the accomplish 
ment of real achievement in typewrit. 
ing skill, This challenge also calls fo; 
unbiased analysis of the affect ani 
results of the concentrated emphasi 
on speed as compared to other mor 
natural teaching techniques. 


In the September issue of this magazine directions were given for constructing ¢ 
design on the typewriter, This is a new typewriter game originated and copyrighte/ 
by Julius Nelson, sponsor of the annual artistic typing contests. 


If you followed those directions, the result should be the camel pictured below. 


The numbers at the left of the design are the line numbers in the directions o 


page 28 of the September issue, 
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many schools one-half or more 
| f our elementary shorthand stu- 


deoats are in the lower intelligence- 


tient groups. Therefore, we 
hould consider and review the char- 


aieristics of pupils whose intelli- 


rece quotients hover around 100 

i below. What are they? 

. Slow learner. 

. Poor reader, writer and talker. 
Poor memory and power of 
concentration. 

}, Learns through eye, ear, and 
hand, rather than through com- 
prehending words and syllables 
of words. 

». Especially weak in fields which 
require abstract learning. 

. Short attention span; will rap- 
idly lose interest unless aware 
of continuous achievement and 
progress. 

. Likes praise and shows a defi- 
nite need of sense of belonging ; 
of security. 

. Often emotional—often present- 
ing a “front.’”? 


Since most children of less than 
average ability can do tasks involv- 
ing motor skills better than they can 
do intellectual work, their school pro- 
grams should contain a large pro- 
portion of manual activities. 

There are twelve fundamental 
principles of directing skill learning 
(as listed by Odell and Stuart)*. Al- 
though Odell and Stuart’s book deals 
with directing the learning of type- 
writing, the relationship between 
typewriting and shorthand is materi- 
ally close, and therefore of value for 
our purpose. 

Principles of skill learning, in ad- 

dition, are applicable to learning 
shorthand, typewriting and any other 
skill that requires knowledges, skills, 
attitudes and powers—an integration 
of all four, else learning does not take 
place. 
_ It is appropriate, then to list the 
individual principles and follow such 
listing with a brief discussion of how 
the teacher of shorthand may satisfy 
those principles—all for the better 
learning of the knowledges, skills, 
attitudes and powers requisite to com- 
pletely integrated learning. Perhaps 
through such statement will the tradi- 
tionally-minded teacher alter her own 
methods to foster better learning— 
especially where the material is of 
the slow-learner type. 


Mier obinson, Robert R., “The Non-Academically- 
Minde«| Student,” High Points, October, 1947. 
72 Odell, William R., and Stuart, Esta R., “Prin- 
ciples and Techniques for Directing the Learning 
of Typewriting,” D. C. Heath and Co., 1935. 
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by Samuel P. G. Altman 


Julia Richman High School 
New York, N. Y. 


It is indeed possible that teachers 
do not recognize their own failings ; 
they mistake their failings for 
strengths. Perhaps some of us will 
realize that the prime objective of 
the pupils who attempt to learn short- 
hand and typewriting is to develop 
sufficient facility to help them ob- 
tain the initial job in commerce. 

Other advantages attendant with 
the learning of shorthand should be 
kept in mind. But let us not justify 
our failure with the feeling that pu- 
pils are getting as much out of short- 
hand as they do out of sciences like 
biology and chemistry. Shorthand 
is not a science-type learning; it is 
a language-arts type, coupled with 
pure-practice teaching. 

Principle One—“/n acquiring or 
learning a skill, every attempt should 
be made to include only the acts use- 
ful in the skill as performed on the 
expert level, and all unnecessary 
stages or acts that do not serve a 


useful purpose in the skill as per- 


formed on the expert level should be 
eliminated.” 

From the very beginning, let us 
urge the pupil to write rapidly. Words 
should be drilled upon for success- 
ively speedier writing. Sentences 
should be employed and those sen- 
tences should be written more rapidly 
each time of writing. Emphasis 
should be on speed of writing and 
reading, for in this manner the pupil 
is able to understand the context of 
the material. Understanding the 
thought helps the pupil in his tran- 
script. Hence, the pupil is being pre- 
pared for transcription right from 
the start. 

Let us not insist upon “perfect 
plate outlines.” Our prime purpose 
is to foster rapid writing and read- 
ing. As skill increases, random move- 
ments will decrease and outlines will 
become more exact. Therefore, we 
should correct the manner of writ- 
ing, size and slant of strokes, but 
we should not sacrifice speed for 
size and slant. With abundant read- 
ing from plates and with tracing of 
plates, suitable adjustment will be 
made. The adjustment will not de- 
tract from the writing speed; in- 
stead it may even add. 

Briefly, then, we don’t learn to 
write rapidly unless we actually write 
rapidly. It is not necessary for us 
to learn all the rules of the game 
before being able to play it well. 


+EACHING SHORTHAND TO SLOW LEARNERS 


Principle Two-“‘Possibilities for 
the development and exercise of all 
or as many as possible of the elements 
to be perfected in the entire learn- 
ing process should be included in the 
set-up of the learning situation from 
the beginning.” 

Rapid writing, rapid reading, rapid 
tracing, rapid understanding should 
be stressed from the beginning. If 
pupils write sentences rapidly from 
the beginning, then it is a fair con- 
clusion that they have learned how 
to write words and individual phrases 
rapidly. The whole is equal to the 
sum of its parts. It is as easy to 
drill on short sentences as it is to 
drill on individual words and phrases. 
Pupils are going to deal with sen- 
tences and paragraphs as_ stenog- 
raphers. Hence we ought to dwell on 
the higher level and in that manner 
we can satisfy the lower or subordi- 
nate level of learning. 

Principle Three-“Possibilities for 
each learner to progress at his own 
learning rate should be included in 
the learning situation at all times.” 

Allow your pupils the opportunity 
to read silently their own notes in 
class. Allow them to write at their 
own best rate for specific periods of 
time. For instance, direct pupils to 
write a short sentence as many times 
as they can for speed burst periods. 
The same can be done for individual 
words and phrases immediately pre- 
ceding dictation in context. You will 
find that pupils differ in production. 

We find that pupils develop read- 
ing fluency at different rates from 
each other. Hence it is advisable to 
ask the brighter pupils to read a 
passage first—this reading to be con- 
comitant with tracing of the short- 
hand plates with a stylus or with the 
back of their pen or pencil. It is 
noted that this tracing makes for 
rapid movements from the _ begin- 
ning (expert level). Other pupils 
should be called upon to read the 
passage in the order of their ability, 
with occasional variations, and at the 
same time the tracing should be con- 
tinued by all the other pupils. The 
teacher should announce the rate of 
reading by the individual pupils. 
Hence, after a period of time, all 
pupils are writing rapidly. It has 
been noted in my class that, with a 
bit of encouragement, the slow learn- 
ers soon volunteer to read the pas- 
sage at their own rate. Minor errors 
of transliteration (“bf” for “to” etc.) 
are not corrected until the final sen- 
tence is read. In this manner, all 
pupils develop skill, albeit at differ- 
ent rates. Since reading of short- 
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hand is closely related to writing 
shorthand, such skill is transferrable 
if the dictation is given at slightly 
slower rates and then built upon in 
skill-building practice. 

Principle Four—“When practice is 
given on any single phase of the 
learning process, the element being 
practiced (sic) should be present in 
a natural rather than an artificial 
setting.” 


of carrots in front of their nose to 
spur them on; we are dealing with 
human beings who have pride and 
who suffer frustrations. They may 
be slow learners but they are not in- 
calculably stolid. Hence we see the 


value of announcing the speed of 
reading and writing; of praise for 
the deserving; of announcement of 
attainment of the goal. We find that 
the pupils are more inclined to ac- 


the second time than you do the first 
and still faster the third time. Then, 
read your own outlines from the first, 
second and third writings.” 

An antidote to the above princ ple 
is that we should not allow repetition 
to become meaningless and in- 
effective. 

Principle Nine—“Ample oppor. 
tunity should be provided by the 
learning set-up for relearning ii a 









































You can’t learn to shoot a rifle cept the new goal if they know that successive practice period what ha; ) 
unless you actually shoot it. You they have attained the previous goal been forgotten since the previous 
can’t learn to write shorthand unless — reasonably well. practice period.” 
you actually write shorthand. You Principle Seven-“As the learner Dictation of the homework ma- 
can’t learn to write contextual materi- approaches the goal toward which he terial; oral reading of previously 
al unless you actually write sentences has been striving, a new goal should read material (for additional speed ; 
and paragraphs. As noted in a dis- be set up so that he still has an in- of reading and tracing) ; dictation oj : 
cussion of principle three, reading centive to work carefully. This previously dictated material (at in- able 
is performed with tracing and this should, however, in no way detract creasing rates of speed); short, inj 4 
activity is followed by actual writ- from the satisfaction obtained from formal tests, both oral and written: ji? sl 
ing in and reading from their short- achieving the first goal.” ise of the apperceptive mass before 5" 
hand notebook. In presenting the principles of the presentation of new concepts ; elicita- bus 

In addition, the work habits that system, to be followed by intensive tion from the pupil, and other suchji 2" 
the pupil will have to follow as an contextual practice of all sorts, it may devices are used for the purpose off™'t | 
efficient stenographer should be pres- be suitable to insert one or two words determining where reteaching or tual 
ent in the classroom. Writing should which embody additional principles to strengthening is necessary. By all ol 
be in shorthand notebooks, properly be learned at a later time. For in- means, time should be taken to solid-§ Pe" 
ruled and dated. Techniques of per- stance, as soon as it is deemed ex- ify knowledges and skills that mayjq H 
formance should be developed from  pedient to write letters from dictation, have been forgetten. There is needfi '0U' 
the very first lesson, and the pupil it might be applicable to introduce for such reawakening of memory W¢Y 
should understand the reason for the method of writing “Dear Sir,” and movement patterns. job, 
having the proper techniques. “Gentlemen” and “Yours truly.” The well-integrated lesson build". ¥ 

Principle Five—“The teacher The pupils will attain a feeling of the new on the old. If  sufficien tribt 
should regulate the intensity of the achievement and they will feel the meaningful application of old pring with 
effort being made by the learner.” need and desire for learning addi- ciples is performed both in the classi scho 

Start the lesson promptly. Dic- tional words which will embody other and at home, there will be less need able 
tate at increasing and decreasing principles. for reteaching for an_ extensive This 
rates, consistent with the require- Too, when introduction of the period of the lesson. The bulk of thei depa 
ments of the class as a whole and of new principle becomes necessary, the lesson should deal with reading andj start 
the individual students. pupil is inclined to be cognizant of its writing of the new material ing view 

Some pupils are lazy. Others try existence. A greater apperceptive context. the 
too hard. Both types of pupil need mass would be available for drawing —_— Principle Ten—“Learners shoul 
direction. Spur on the lazy one. upon. not be required or in fact allowed ti 
Help the trying-too-hard pupil to Principle Eight—“The repetition practice when they are disgusted O1 
make the mental adjustment neces- necessary for the acquisition of skill with their practice.” om §' 
sary to best learning. Here the teach- should be discontinued as soon as it As in Principle Eight, we should © P" 
er must deal with the individual and ceases to be effective.” not allow repetition to become but « 
he must take into account individual To ask the pupils to write some- Meaningless and ineffective. Simi- nm 
differences. The superior pupil thing ten times for homework is larly, we should endeavor to prevent ig 
might be prone to direct his attention meaningless. Pupils will draw the oo from ot ae wand 
elsewhere during the oral reading and pictures as we require the , With their practice. How can we ob- 
tracing period. The teacher + doe Lai oo ern pe viate such occurrence? Vary the ma-fM §T00! 
prevent that occurrence with some further direct their learning. To give terial and method ; vary the motiva- chan; 
motivational device. The slow learner a homework assignment such as this, nt we short | cape periods ly 
may try too hard with the resultant lieve. is 2 itful: “Write followed by intensive and interesting 4n¢ 
evades from the proper techniques an a de ove — applicative sessions; be humorous, their 

of performance; his efforts become making certain that each time you interesting and enthusiastic ; urge a in ol 
less rewarding. There too, the teacher write the outline you write it faster @jole, implore and implement. | J "ge 
serves as the balance on the scale. than the time before. Read the short- However, if the pupil remain - 
Principle Six— “7he worker hand plates for Ex.—as many times adamant, there is little we can do m 
should be working toward a goal as you have to until you can read other than to have short respites ducte 
which is easy of attainment.” the whole exercise in 1 minute, If Those respite periods should be used co-or 
Is it unreasonable for the pupil to you do that you will be reading at the [© good advantage. Discussions of haps 
want to know where he has to go be- rate of 120 words a minute.” If writ- terest relative to the business perha 
fore he is led? I think not. The ing from context is included in the Situation, uses of shorthand, desira i effect 
teacher should help the student es- assignment (I believe it should be ble character traits and attitude classr 
tablish the goal for the period of included in all homework assign- Should take place. In this manner JM instry 
effort. That goal should not appear ments), then add the following, the aims and purposes of shorthand felt 1 
unapproachable. We are not deal- “Write the exercise three times; @"¢ approachable. what 
ing with horses that have a bunch make certain that you write it faster (Continued on page 16) the li 
OCT 
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A PERSONALITY CLINIC 


by James Sokol 


State University of New York 
Institute of Applied Arts and Sciences at New York City 


Evitor's Note: Personality training is a perennial problem of business educa- 


tion, 


Defects in the personalities of high school graduates are constantly 


brought to the attention of business teachers by business men. Teachers say 


"well and good—show us how to go at it.” 
Mr. Sokol does not pretend to have the entire answer, but 


explains one way. 


Here is a practical article that 


as he says “the clinic has proved itself a dramatic medium for spotlighting 
the importance in business of attitudes, clothing, manner, and appearance, 


Hii problem of converting teen- 

agers from pupils into employ- 
ables is accompanied by an even 
tougher problem: that of replacing 
a slavish adherence to the ‘‘crowd’s” 
standards with the standards of 
business in clothing, manner, appear- 
ance and attitudes. Most of the time, 
it is true, this change occurs even- 
tually and naturally with a minimum 
of unpleasant experience with the 
personnel office. 

However, as a school which is 
founded on the belief that the best 
way to learn to do a job is to do the 
job, rather than merely to learn about 
it, we, in the Institute’s Retail Dis- 
tribution Department, were faced 
with the task of transforming high 
school graduates into mature, desir- 
able employees within six months. 
This was necessary because the 
department’s co-operative program 
starts in second semester, and inter- 
views for positions are held before 
the first six months are up. 


Training in Good Grooming 


Ordinarily, classroom instruction 
on good grooming might be sufficient 
to prepare students for the interview, 
but our concern went much beyond 
that. We wanted our students to be 
fully convinced that the store was not 
the place where they could ‘wear 
out” their dressy clothes, that good 
grooming required a fundamental 
change in personality and not mere- 
ly “dressing up” for an interview, 
and that the people who mattered in 
their success were indeed interested 
in observing such “little things” as 
hngernails, hair, lipstick, shoe shine, 
and trouser crease. 

A good grooming program con- 
ducted by instructors, even when well 
co-ordinated, lacks something—per- 
haps it is not sufficiently dramatic, 
perhaps there is not a_ sufficiently 
effective change of pace from routine 
classroom attitudes, from customary 
Instructor-pupil relationships. We 
felt that if the students could hear 
what was right and appropriate from 
the lips of the people who set the 
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standards, if they could obtain first- 
hand a knowledge of what the per- 
sonnel department looked for in re- 
tail applicants and an understanding 
of the factors which make for suc- 
cess, and even more important, if 
they could receive personal assis- 
tance in the selection of their ward- 
robes, of make-up and _hair-styling, 
the results would be three-fold. First, 
there would be provided a perman- 
ent basis for self-improvement ; sec- 


. not merely ‘dressina up’ for an inter- 


view... 


ond, there would be a perfect moti- 
vation for doing it; third, and best 
of all, there would be the necessary 
“know-how.” 

Factors to be Considered 


Before such an ambitious program 
could be begun, several factors had 
to be considered : 

1. Since the needs of the boys 
and girls were different and since 
personal consultation could best be 
accomplished if the groups were di- 
vided, separate programs would have 
to be planned. 

2. Proper motivation for the ac- 
ceptance of this kind of program 
had to be accomplished and adequate 
follow-up procedures had to be pro- 
vided for. 

3. Since the program would re- 
quire several hours in order to cover 
all the areas adequately, and since 
too early a saturation point would 
be reached with a one-day program, 
two-hour sessions for four days were 
decided upon. 

4. A week most convenient for the 
speakers and of greatest value for 
the students is one which occurs to- 


ward the end of the semester. For 
the speakers, such a time is best be- 
cause the demands on them by busi- 
ness are relatively less pressing. For 
the students, such a time can be the 
culmination of class discussion on 
the personal requirements of busi- 
ness. Such a time also occurs just 
prior to the interviews conducted at 
the school by the personnel managers 
of the stores co-operating with the 
school. 

5. The selection of speakers and 
topics was based on an over-all plan 
for the program which would at- 
tempt to accomplish two things: 


(a) provide a clear statement of the 
standards of the retail industry for 
personality, grooming, attire, and at- 
titudes, and (b) show each student 
how he might attain these standards. 


The Schedule of Work 


Three members of the staff of the 
Retail Distribution Department, two 
to head up the separate programs 
and a third to do the necessary co- 
ordination, did the contact work, 
arrangement of schedules, and 
worked out all the other important 
preparations. We called it ‘The 
Personality Clinic” and the program 
shaped up as follows: 


For the boys: 

1st Day: General Manager of a de- 
partment store, “What the 
Retailer Wants in a Retail 
Applicant”’ 

Employment manager of 
a department store, “How 
to Make a Good Impres- 
sion” 

Fashion editor of a popu- 
lar men’s wear magazine, 
“Personality and Attire” 
Men’s Wear Buyer of a 
department store, “How to 
Select a Wardrobe” 


2nd Day: 


3rd Day: 


4th Day: 


For the girls: 

1st Day: Employment Manager of 
a department store, ‘“The 
Importance of Personal 
Appearance in Industry” 
General Manager of a de- 
partment store, “The Per- 
sonality of the Store Em- 
ployee” 

Lecturer and Demonstra- 
tor for a cosmetics con- 
cern, “Care of the Skin, 
‘Hair, and Hands; Use and 
Application of Cosmetics” 
Hair and make-up con- 
sultant — Personal clinical 
analysis with each of the 


girls 


2nd Day: 


3rd Day: 
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4th Day: Regional director of a 
women’s fashion magazine, 
“Clothes for the Career 
Girl” 


The topics, it will be noted, were 
quite general. We felt that the re- 
lationships were so close between 
the various factors we wanted em- 
phasized, that even if there were 
overlapping between areas covered 
by the speakers, the students would 
profit by the repetition rather than 
be harmed by it. Actually, there was 
little overlapping. 


“What the Retailer Wants" 

In the boys’ program, the Gen- 
eral Manager stressed attitudes in 
his statement of “what the retailer 
wants.” He dealt largely with the 
comparison between the salesperson 
who remains a salesperson during his 
whole retailing career and the sales- 
person who advances. He attempted 
to show where, in a store, people 
with different types of personalities 
might best find success and each 
point he made was driven home with 
a ‘personal anecdote or an illustra- 
tion concerning a co-op student. 

The Employment Manager, on the 
other hand, dealt with the employ- 
ment interview and gave the stu- 
dents what he called “trade secrets” 
as to why some applicants were told 
abruptly, “Nothing today,” why 
others were interviewed and _ told, 
“We'll keep your application on file,” 
and why still others were told, “Re- 
port on Monday morning.” 


“Who Should Wear What" 

The Men’s Fashion Editor dis- 
cussed briefly the importance of 
grooming, the effects of cut and color 
in men’s clothing, and then opened 
discussion to questions from the stu- 
dents. He closed with an extremely 
effective summary on what he 
termed, ““‘Who should wear what.” 

The Men’s Wear buyer was de- 
luged with demands as to how stu- 
dents could dress properly for the 
job on a limited budget, and he out- 
lined a clear plan for building a 
wardrobe gradually. He informed 
them on some of the factors of gar- 
ment construction, how and what to 
buy, and how to care for what they 
bought. 

The girls’ program was even more 
enthusiastically received, particular- 
ly that section given by the cosmetics 
demonstrator and consultant. Each 
girl had an opportunity to be “made- 
up” by an expert and received per- 
sonal advice on many other aspects 
of grooming that would have been 
awkward in a co-ed classroom. The 
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differences between “business” and 
“date” grooming were clearly de- 
fined and in several cases illustrated. 


Results of the Training 

In all other phases, the girls’ pro- 
gram was substantially similar to 
that of the boys. The results were 
immediate and marked. Some of 
them were: 

1. Noticeable improvement in ap- 
pearance was evident even before the 
week was over. Tee shirts and 
khakis virtually disappeared from 
among the boys, and while only a 
few wore suits because of the 
weather, it was obvious that most 
of the boys had done some thinking 
about what they wore. It was among 
the girls that the results of the clin- 
ic were most outstanding. The dis- 
appearance of slacks and ‘“Holly- 
wood make-up” was only a small part 
of the changes in grooming that were 
noticeable. We were quite proud 
by the time the interviews were 
scheduled. 

2. An improvement in attitudes 
was noted by all instructors as evi- 


TEACHING SHORTHAN 


(Continued fr 


Principle Eleven—“The learning 
period should be broken into short 
units, since shorier learning periods 
are more effective than longer ones.” 

Aside from the interest factor, it is 
well to note that pupils have extreme 
difficulty in absorbing varied and dif- 
ferent learning concepts. Hence, now 
more than ever, there is constant 
need for application material in con- 
text. This practice, in addition to 
serving as an interest stimulus, af- 
fords the pupil to solidify the 
learning. 

The teacher must use discretion 
and wisdom. The teacher is the sec- 
ond to learn of the pupil’s disinterest 
and difficulty. The pupil is the first. 
Forestall this occurrence by employ- 
ing the variations mentioned in re- 
gard to principle Ten. Too, it is im- 
practicable to cover too many points 
in one session of learning inasmuch 
as the requisite understanding, upon 
which the skills are developed, is 
hardly sufficiently founded. If less is 
learned at one sitting, the forgetting 
curve takes less of a decline. 

To repeat, the teacher is the sage 
who must anticipate the problems and 
who must take corrective action 
where necessary. 

Principle Twelve—“The learner 
should be given as much help as pos- 
sible in becoming an_ intelligent 


denced by the type of questions and 
discussion arising in class. Every- 
one seemed to feel that this was no 
longer ‘‘just school” but the “real 
thing.” 

3. The representatives of the n- 
dustry who addressed the group had 
an opportunity to obtain first-hand 
an awareness of the job the Institute 
is attempting to do. 

4, Students had the opportunity to 
meet and talk with personalities from 
the retail field. One of the imme- 
diate results was that one student 
obtained a better position at one of 
the stores. 

Perhaps the Personality Clinic is 
not the complete answer to the prob- 
lem of changing immature attitudes 
quickly. The desired effects were not 
universal and they may not even be 
permanent. Certainly an adequate 
follow-up job must be accomplished 
by all the instructors. The Clinic, 
however, has proved itself a dramatic 
medium for spotlighting the impor- 
tance in business of attitudes, cloth- 
ing, manner, and appearance. 


D TO SLOW LEARNERS 
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learner, or in other words his ozwn 
teacher.” 

As development, or lack thereof, 
takes place, it is advisable to test, 
both orally and dictational. Grading 
should be accompanied by comments 
suggesting remedial steps to be taken. 
On written tests, the teacher should 
indicate the individual weak-spots, 
with suggested remedies. Such com- 
ments should be written in shorthand, 
employing the principles covered up 
to that point. 

In this manner, each pupil is 
aided im understanding his own 
problems. Once understanding takes 
place, corrective action is a reason- 
able follower. 

Arrange for pupils to “team up” 
with each other for the purpose of 
reteaching. Encourage the brighter 
and more advanced students to as- 
sist those requiring help. However, 
it should be borne in mind that the 
teacher is the prime source of 
instruction. 


Summation 
There are only two requisites to 
proper learning. All other settings, 
though important, are ancillary. 
1. An able, inspirational teacher. 
2. Willing pupils who have the 
ability to learn. 
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IMPROVING APPLICATION LETTERS 


\ [RY good textbook on business 
F rrespondence has at least one 
er on application letters. Books 
on job-getting techniques abound and 
contain tips on 
wring good application letters. With 
is no 
and 
assive that everyone knows how to 
at least a fairly good applica- 

Such complacency is ill- 
There is still much to be 
done in helping the job hunter make 


cha}! 
most of these, too, 


available material it 
that teachers sit back 


all he 
wonder 
write 
tion letter. 
fe yunded. 


a good application. 


An examination of the files of al- 
will 
bad applica- 
tion letters—if indeed the letter was 
this be 


most any business enterprise 


reveal some startingly 


kept at all. Why should 

true? Let us look at the situation. 
In a large university there 

many students who never 


is usually 
Business Administration. 
mitted to take it as an elective, 
they 


all students take may 
do a thorough job. 
ful tool in job-getting. 
Those students who do 
college, but seek a 
instruction in how to apply 


job. High — school 
courses are sometimes available, 


should be. 


as they 


The problem is not only that of 
Some _ people 
who were not able to attend high 
school, and, who have been working 
for years, have to write application 
letters in an attempt to get better 
These people have no formal 
need it 


the recent graduate. 


jobs. 
preparation at all, yet they 
as much as, or more than, any. 
College and high school placement 
bureaus often do an exceptionally 
good job of preparing an applicant, 
thus making up for previous de- 
ficiencies. But, all too often, the per- 
sonnel of such bureaus do not have 
the time or the ability to do more 
than notify the graduating students 
of job opportunities. Working part- 
time, understaffed and overworked, 
they cannot give the student the 
thorough preparation in job-getting 
techniques which he should have. 
Naturally, a course in business cor- 
respondence does not, in itself, make 
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are 
take a 
course in letter writing. Such a course 
taught in the College of 
Students 
from the other colleges may be per- 
but 
seldom avail themselves of the 
privilege. The English courses which 
touch briefly 
on application letters, but they do not 
Often a student 
graduates with no really practical in- 
struction in the use of this very help- 


not go 
job directly 
after high school, also often escape 
for a 
correspondence 
but 
not every student takes them and the 
courses are not always as practical 


by Donald V. Allgeier 


Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 


a student an expert on application 
taught, it 
does bring out many of the things 
every applicant should know about 
found 
State 
University, for example, that students 
in letter 
writing are usually complimented by 
employers on their application letters 
because the difference is so notice- 
letters 
written by those without specific in- 


letters. But, if properly 


been 
Ohio 


such letters. It has 
through experience at 


who have taken a course 


able between them and_ the 





. a common device for eliminating the 


obviously undesirable." 


struction. In the 
writer, 


opinion of 


high school and college graduate. 
Importance of the Application Letter 


In considering the total picture of 
applications for positions it is all 
too true that many applicants have no 
attract an 
Em- 


idea of the best way to 
employer’s favorable attention. 
ployers frequently state that many 
such people immediately eliminate 
themselves from any further consid- 
eration for a job by writing very 
poor initial letters. It is true that 
they also often lack knowledge of 
how to conduct themselves during an 
interview, how to fill out an applica- 
tion blank, how to find a job opening 
in the first place, ete., but: our con- 
cern here is with the application let- 
lek. 

Now that competition for jobs is 
keener, the application letter is more 
important than ever. It is still a com- 
mon device for eliminating the ob- 
viously undesirable. The letter may 


the 
a course in business corres- 
pondence should be required of every 


still be the factor which gets the job 
for one man at the expense of another 
with similar qualifications. The abil- 
ity to organize one’s ideas in writ- 
ing is still thought to indicate the abil- 
ity to organize and carry out job 
duties. Neatness, care, and good Eng- 
lish also are revealed. Some employ- 
ers even claim to be able to read be- 
tween the lines something of the char- 
acter and personality of the writer. 
Thus the application letter keeps its 
place of importance. It is often the 
means of securing the interview and 
thus, indirectly, the job. 

Because the application letter is 
important in getting a job, and be- 
cause a great many people do not 
know how to write an application 
letter, it behooves the teacher to do 
something about the problem. Not 
only the teacher of correspondence, 
but the entire faculty should take 
part in preparing the graduate for 
the all-important task of securing 
his first job. The student’s adviser 
should be able to give advice about 
applying for jobs, preparation for 
interviews, and the like. Placement 
officers should have the time and 
training to do their part. The school’s 
responsibility does not end with the 
presentation of a diploma. It ends 
only when the graduate is successfully 
placed in a job where he is satisfied 
and happy. 


Illustrations of Application Letters 


To make the problem of improv- 
ing application letters more realis- 
tic, and to show the real need for 
such improvement, some examples of 
actual application letters are dis- 
cussed. All of these letters were ac- 
tually received by a manufacturing 
concern in a city of about 200,000. 
All the writers were applying for a 
sales position which had been adver- 
tised in a newspaper. Many of the 
applicants are middle-aged men with 
little formal education. However, 
the letters will serve to illustrate the 
problem. Many of the criticisms 
would apply equally well to the col- 
lege or high school graduate without 
formal training in applying for posi- 
tions. 

Out of sixteen letters, only four 
were typewritten. Of course type- 
writing is a “must” in application 
letters. The twelve who used hand- 
writing were needlessly jeopardizing 
their chances by making a poor first 
impression. Many typographical er- 
rors were found in the letters which 
were typed. Needless to say, it is not 
worth typing the letter unless the 
job is well done. 
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Those who seemed to have some 
grasp of letter form usually fell into 
another serious error. Like so many 
others, they seemed to feel that the 
language of business is entirely a 
different one from the language of 
conversation. Many trite and stereo- 
typed expressions were used, prob- 
ably in the mistaken belief that such 
language is essential to make a letter 
a business letter. We know now that 
this is not true. A business letter 
should sound natural and not stilted 
and hackneyed. One of the most 
glaring examples of triteness in sev- 
eral of the letters was the trailing 
ending—such as “Awaiting your ap- 
pointment I am. . . Respectfully 
yours.” Such endings are today a 
number one taboo. 

One of the letters made no attempt 
to make paragraph divisions. The 
letter was a solid mass of writing. 
In letters we paragraph not only to 
separate thoughts, but to make the 
letter easy to read. This letter was 
probably not carefully read. 

Another letter, very poorly ar- 
ranged on the sheet and written in 
ink, misspelled Gentlemen and con- 
venience and ran several unrelated 
thoughts together into one sentence. 
Certainly a salesman should know 
something about the language which 
is the chief tool of his trade. 

Few of the letters gave any real 


qualifications for the position, other 
than a desire to work for the com- 
pany. Many used “telegraphic style” ; 
that is, they omitted subjects of sen- 


tences and small words like a, the, 
and. All sizes, shapes, and colors of 
stationery were in evidence. 

In conclusion, two of the letters 
will be cited in their entirety. Both 
were in ink. The second was on a 
half sheet of paper. They read 
follows: 


Gentelman. Your add in NEWS noted want- 
ing a resident salesman to call on retail trade in 
and | would be pleased to be considered 
for the position, | have had considerable selling 
experience being with Company also with 
Company in several years calling 
on retail trade | am 56 - ! 712—Do not drink 
am honest and reliable ae furnish Bond and many 
references. | would be pleased to come to 
for personal interview. 


BAP. cacccrcgecce Mational ost ys ne a nomney 
; tna Cir Manager 
sri a Yours. 


Company 


| am Writing you regards Selesman fore your 

and surrounding territory to sell your 

Product | can handle this Job fore you. | sold 

my Store sometime agoe and Would like this Kind 

Work. | sold your merchendise in my Store fore a 

Good maney years and am Well aquainted with 
your Product. 


| was in the Grocery Bisness for a long time and 
sold your Merchandise. | forgoten the name of your 
Salesman that called on me you ask him he knows 
MoS iS nanos is right in your territory 
and Close to So Please let me heare 
from you. 
Yours Truley 
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Although most high school and 
college students would not make quite 
so many spelling errors, anyone with 
experience knows that the spelling in 
their letters leaves much to be de- 
sired. And many of them would be 
no better able to arrange a letter 
properly and to include the right 
things. These letters are painful ex- 
amples of a situation in which an ap- 
plicant does not know how to arouse 
the employer’s interest with a good 
first paragraph; how to analyze the 
requirements of the job and show 
how his specific, detailed qualifica- 
tions match those requirements ; how 


to “sell” himself as one who is unicue 
among many applicants, yet without 
conceit; how to back up his stete- 
ments with proof ; how to motivate a 
favorable response; and in geneval, 
how to say all that should be said and 
no more. 

The school—high school as well 
as college—should take the responsi- 
bility for preparing the student to 
get a job. Every teacher should be 
prepared to do his part in helping 
the student learn to write a good ap- 
plication letter, as the ability to do 
so will get him across the first big 
hurdle on the road to success. 





SCHOOL-WORK PROGRAMS IN THE PHILADELPHIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The Philadelphia public schools are pro- 
moting three separate school-work pro- 
grams which are as follows: 


1. The Cooperative Office Education 
Course which prepares senior commercial 
students for office occupations. This course 
is offered in one vocational-technical school 
and five senior high schools. Two stu- 
dents cover one full-time job, attending; 
school and working on alternate weeks. 
They are employed as general office work- 
ers, file clerks, typists, or stenographers. 

During the time the students are in 
school, they are under the supervision of 
one teacher who instructs them in English, 
social studies, and two commercial sub- 
jects. The teacher-coordinators also fol- 
low up the work of the students on their 
sige 


. Distributive Education Classes are set 
up under the provisions of the George- 
Barden Act with Federal and State re- 
imbursement for the purpose of preparing 
students for careers in buying and selling. 

The Part-Time Cooperative Program of 
the Distributive Education Classes is of- 
fered to seniors in fourteen senior high 
schools and one vocational-technical school. 
The students attend school in the morning 
and work in the afternoon and on Satur- 


days in distributive businesses. 

All of the classroom work is taught by 
the teacher-coordinators who are also re- 
sponsible for the placement and follow-up 
of the student in the type of job which 2 
best suited to his ability, talent, and i 
terests. 


Similar opportunities are offered in_ the 
extension and part-time adult classes and 
the veterans program. 


3. The School-Work Program is offered 
in most secondary schools and may become 
a part of any curriculum. The student 
takes his major subjects in the morning 
and substitutes hours of work in an ap- 
proved job in the afternoon for minor sub- 
jects. The program may be designed to 
run in alternate weeks—one week in school, 
one week out. In each school, classes are 
conducted by a teacher who ‘plans class- 
room instruction to meet the needs and 
interests of students who work. 


Approval for such a program is granted 
only after careful consideration of stu- 
dents’ educational and vocational plans, his 
financial needs, and the desirability of the 
prospective job. Such students usually 
need financial help in order to stay in 
school, or have shown little interest in the 
usual school program. 





SALARIES OF COLLEGIATE BUSINESS TEACHERS 


The median salary of college professors 
of collegiate schools of business is $6500, 
according to a “Survey of Teachers Sala- 
ries in Engineering Schools and a Com- 
parison of These Salaries with Salaries 
Paid to Engineers in Non-teaching Em- 
ployment and With Teachers and Salaries 
in Other Professional Schools.” In a study 
of over 12,000 teachers in collegiate schools 
of architecture, business, engineering and 
law, the median salary of professors of 
business was $6500; of associate profes- 
sors, $5000; of assistant professors, $4000; 
and instructors, $3100. The highest salary 
paid to professors of business was $14,000, 
with a median of the maximum salary 
$6500. The maximum salary paid to asso- 
ciate professors was $9,500 with a median 
of the maximum salaries $5000. The maxi- 
mum salary of assistant professors in col- 
legiate schools of business was $7000 with 


a median of the maximums $4300. The 
maximum salary paid to instructors was 
$5400 with the median of the maximum 
salaries at $3500. At the other extreme, 
the minimum salary for professors of 
business was $3800 with a median of the 
minima $5300. For associate professors 
the minimum was $3,500 with the median 
of the minima for all associate professors 
$4400. The minimum for assistant profes- 
sors was $3,000 with the median of the 
minima $3,500 and finally for instructors 
the minimum was $1900 with the median 
of the minima $2800. 

This data shows a considerable increase 
in income over 1940 and compares fairly 
well with the salaries received in other 
professionz:l schools. They are, however, 
far below the increase that would be neces- 
sary to compensate for the increased cost 
in living since 1940. 
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WORK - EXPERIENCE PROGRAM 
OF FREMONT, NEBRASKA 


by Magdalene Robbert 


Fremont Senior High School 
Fremont, Nebraska 


“Her you had 


asked beginning workers. 


question, 


Who Receives Training 


All students who are enrolled in 
the advanced shorthand and typewrit- 
ing classes and have had or are tak- 
ing office practice receive the train- 
enter 
the classes in fall are 30 words per 
minute for 10 minutes in typewriting 
and a passing grade on the standard 
dictation test at 60 words per minute 
for five minutes from the Gregg 
Twenty students are 
enough for one teacher to supervise 


ing. Minimum standards to 


News Letter. 


if she is teaching full time. 


At the present time the coordinator 
who supervises these students has two 
personal-use typewriting classes to 
teach and also has charge of a study 
When the students who take 
the training are in school, she also 
has the advanced typewriting and 
shorthand combined, called the secre- 
tarial training class, and the office 


hall. 


practice class. The last two cannot 


meet when the students are receiving 


training in the respective offices, be- 
cause no students are left to meet. 


Selection of Training Offices 


_ In February, about six weeks be- 
fore the training program is to be 
put into operation, letters are sent to 


the business houses in which office 
workers are employed in our city. In 
this letter they receive information 
about the plan, the purpose, the date, 
and the benefits of the program. They 
are urged to call or write the secre- 
tarial teacher, who is the coordinator, 
if they are interested in having a stu- 
dent in training at their place of busi- 
ness, by a given time, which should 
be at least three weeks before the 
program is to go into operation. 

lhe different employers who wish 
to have their offices used as labora- 
tories for the trainees call the co- 
ordinator after school hours or write 
her to notify her of their intention. 
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experience ?” 
That question is so frequently 
Here in 
Fremont, Nebraska, we have a plan 
that enables the students to receive 
actual office experience for six weeks 
in an office, and still be under the su- 
pervision of their regular secretarial 
training teacher. In this way they 
are able to say “Yes” to the above 


Many say they would be glad to have 
a trainee get acquainted with their 
set-up. The first year a call is re- 
ceived, the coordinator goes to the 
office to look it over, to become ac- 
quainted with the help, the machines 
and the kind of training that is avail- 
able in that office. During all calls 
she tries to find out if a chance for 
permanent employment after school 
closes exists. The employer is asked 
to fill in a blank which lists the train- 
ing and machines available. 





Student receiving instruction in the use and 
operation of the transcribing machine in a 
Fremont office. 


The coordinator must do all this 
after 4:15, when our teachers are per- 
mitted to leave the building. The 
business office is then placed on the 
list of offices to be considered when 
placements are made. The visit is the 
most desirable means of finding out 
about the offices, but there are times 
when it is not possible to make that 
visit. Perhaps | should mention that 
our high school building is located 
only three to seven blocks from most 
of the offices. The set up of the 
whole program would be more diffi- 
cult if we were located farther away. 

If the coordinator does not visit 
the office, the manager or executive 
in charge comes to the school after 
school hours for an interview about 
the program. At this time the blank 
is filled in and then the office is placed 
on the list with the others to be con- 
sidered. 

The first year was the most diffi- 
cult one for the above part of the 


work, because none of the places and 
only a very few of the employers, 
were known to the coordinator. Each 
vear the form which lists the train- 
ing and machines available is kept on 
file. Many of the business. houses 
offer their offices each year, so all that 
needs to be received is their inten- 
tion to have a student in training. 
Only the new places are investigated 
each year, which number about a 
third of the total requests. All mate- 
rials collected are carefully filed for 
future use. From this the list of 
available offices is compiled and used 
when placements are made later. 

3usinessmen are becoming better 
acquainted with the program each 
year. Long before the letters are sent 
out or the training begins, employees 
who are going to need help later 
call to be sure their name is placed on 
the list. These places, if they are 
new, can be investigated ahead of 
time, 


Student Interviews 

By filling in the form especially 
prepared for student information, 
and by personal interview, very defi- 
nite data is obtained about each stu- 
dent, his family, address, interests, 
and future plans. This interview is 
held during the school time if time 
permits; if not, it is held before or 
after school. Ratings from teachers 
in English, spelling and bookkeeping 
are placed on file with the personal 
data sheet. 

With all this information at hand, 
the coordinator tries to match the of- 
fice and the student. We try to place 
the trainee where he will receive the 
best possible training according to 
ability and interests. 


Placement 


Careful thought and planning go 
into the correct placement of each 
individual. Both the employer and 
the trainee deserve to be satisfied. 
Employers who wish to employ a 
student permanently are given pref- 
erence, and students who wish to 
work in June are placed in those 
positions. The offices which sign for 
training only are then given trainees. 
Some students do not want immediate 
permanent work, so they are placed 
in the offices supplying training only. 
Those business houses which are not 
assigned a trainee are notified of that 
fact. They know when they offer co- 
operation that there may be more 
offices than trainees. 

A letter is sent to the parent or 
guardian of each trainee to get his 
written consent to have the child at 
the particular office to which he has 
been assigned. No student is forced 
to go to a place where he does not 
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care to be. If objections are raised, 
changes are made. 

The employer is sent the name of 
the student and other pertinent infor- 
mation a week in advance so he 
knows the exact student he is to have 
in training and when the student is 
to be expected. Some times objec- 
tions are raised. We find that insur- 
ance offices and banks do not care to 
have students whose close relatives 
work at a competitor’s business. 
When that happens the student must 
be reassigned. 


Time 
After the training program begins 
the student goes to the office at 2:00 
p.m. and remains there until 3:38, 
when the school closes. This is the 
regular class time at which the secre- 
tarial training and office practice 
classes meet. The coordinator who 
regularly teaches these classes is free 
to visit the students during this time 
and to talk with the employer and 
other employees. No compensation is 
given the students for this training 
during school time, but school credit 
is earned. If the employer and stu- 
dent make arrangements about work- 
ing after school hours, that is their 
own affair and the compensation is 

settled between them. 


Supervision 

During the training period the em- 
ployer supervises the given student, 
or he has some competent office 
worker do so. He is required to 
send three written reports to 
the coordinator about the student’s 
progress. One is sent at the close of 
the second week and one at the end 
of the fourth week. These two are 
short, but the third one, sent at the 
close of the six weeks’ period, is more 
detailed. It includes attendance, prog- 
ress, work habits, and personal char- 
acteristics observed, besides a detailed 
report of the kind of work the trainee 
was given and an opportunity to make 
comments and give suggestions about 
the program. These reports are filed 
with the student’s permanent school 
record. The business man is given a 
copy to fill in for his files if he so 
desires. 

The coordinator visits each student 
at work three times. Each time a 
short conference is held with the em- 
ployer to check on the student’s prog- 
ress and to make suggestions about 
the training given, or to help the stu- 
dent with a problem he is having. 

Student Reports 

Each week each student is required 

to hand in a written report to tell of 


the different work done on the job. 
This can easily be used as the basis 
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for the weekly conference. It serves 
several other purposes as well. The 
coordinator knows first, whether or 
not the student was present; second, 
the kind of training a particular office 
actually offers (this is important for 
future years) ; and, third, whether or 
not a variety of training is being of- 
fered. We object very seriously if a 
student is put in a corner and given 
a regular employee’s unpleasant rou- 
tine job for weeks at a time. In the 
three years of the program, that has 
happened only once. 


Conferences 


From the class program cards that 
each trainee filled in before entering 
training, a schedule is worked out for 
weekly conferences. In all possible 
cases these are held on the same day 
each week. With special convocations, 
vacations, and other interruptions, 
this is not always possible. The stu- 
dents come to the coordinator for 
their conference during their study 
periods, if possbile. If it can be 
worked out, all of them are held dur- 
ing school hours. 

The coordinator has a 55 minute 
conference period each day through- 
out the school year. Unfortunately, 
many students do not have that peri- 
od for a study hall, but those who do, 
come for their conference at a stated 
time on a stated day during that 
period. 

This year the coordinator happens 
to have a small quiet 55-minute study 
hall on Monday, Wednesday, and al- 
ternating Fridays. During that same 
period quite a number of the secre- 
tarial students are in the library which 
is in the adjoining room. It has been 
possible to schedule some conferences 
during that period also. 

Still another group comes to the 
coordinator’s beginning typewriting 
classroom at a stated time on a given 
day during the latter part of the peri- 
od when the class is working on lab- 
oratory work. The class always has 
priority on time even during the con- 
ference if they need help. This is the 
poorest time for conferences, but a 
few have time only then. 

A few have their conference period 
at a stated time before school on a 
definite morning or at noon, 


Training Offered 

Since we request that the students 
be shown all the work that is done in 
a particular office, we do not expect 
perfection in each step before they 
progress to another. They do not be- 
come proficient office workers in this 
short time, but they do get a good 
chance to see and participate in all 
the different kinds of work that are 
done in that office. They get training 
on machines that we do not have in 


school, such as the adding machiue, 
dictating machine, the different filing 
systems, the telephone as used in 
business, the PBX board, the date 
receipt stamp, calculators, bookkecp- 
ing machines, posting machines, < d- 
dressing machines, the use of varicus 
office forms and how each is defini e- 
ly related to the work of others in the 
office, and how to work with and jor 
other people. The importance of ac- 
curate work becomes much more 
vital to them. Many employers ask 
the trainees to stay after the regular 
time when it does not interfere with 
their after school activities. The stu- 
dents benefit from the extra training 
and the pay they receive for the extra 
time. 


Student Evaluation of Program 

After the training program is over 
the students report back to their re- 
spective classes. They are then asked 
to report on the program from their 
standpoint. This report includes 
some information such as: whether 
or not they have received employ- 
ment as a result of the program, 
either permanently or on Saturdays; 
how this program affected their 
extra-curricular activities and other 
school subjects; whether they were 
given work that was physically im- 
possible for them to do; whether it 
helped them decide to go into the 
field; if they have a better apprecia- 
tion for the work ; whether they think 
the program was worth while; and 
then they are asked to make sug- 
gestions for the improvement of the 
program. 


Employment Opportunity 


Some of the employers take stu- 
dents for training because they are 
interested in helping young people and 
so make their office available for 
training. Frequently when they find 
out what good help that particular 
student is, they make room for her 
to work after school closes. 

Some employers call the coordina- 
tor because they will need another 
office worker in the near future. In 
that case, they almost always hire the 
trainee they trained. 

Sometimes, when no worker is 
needed in an office where there has 
been a trainee, but they have been 
pleased with her work, they recom- 
mend her to another business house 
where the trainee does receive work. 


Results 


By this work-experience training 
many students really make a decision 
whether they want to continue work- 
ing in an office, or if they do not care 


for it. Many can more easily decide 
if they wish to further their com- 
mercial training and in what field. 
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MENTAL HEALTH 


IN THE 


TYPING CLASS 


Part Il 
by Marvin Smith 


Charleston Community Unit Junior and Senior High Schools 
Charleston, Illinois 


Editor's Note: In last month's issue Mr, Smith considered certain types of be- 
havior on the part of the teacher which might aid or hinder efficient iearn- 


ing in typing. 


He also treated the extent to which home environment is a help 


or hindrance and what can be done about it. This month Mr. Smith deals with 
two additional problems: (1) restricting pupil independence and (2) learn- 
ing consequences when pupils fail to attain a set goal. 


CONDITION which frequently 

reveals itself in the behavior of 
the child, and which may be fairly 
closely associated with his home en- 
vironment, is that of restricting his 
independence. However, teachers are 
just as guilty of this error as parents. 


Restricting Pupil Independence 


Most high school boys and girls 
are in their adolescence. They have 
just begun to realize that they are 
young men and young women, and 
they resent being treated as if they 
were little children. On this partic- 
ular point they are wiser than many 
adults, for if a child is to take his 
proper place as a well-adapted mem- 
ber of society, he must acquire cer- 
tain habits of conduct and thinking. 
To be even reasonably well adjusted 
the student must believe in himself. 
In order for him to achieve this 
selfhood, he must be given a reason- 
able amount of independence in the 
solving of his own problems; he 
should gradually be entrusted with 
the privilege and responsibility of 
initiating and regulating his own be- 
havior; for his ability to adjust his 
attitudes and behavior to the task of 
overcoming specific difficulties will, 
to a great extent, determine his suc- 
cess now and in the future. Fur- 
thermore vigorous, aggressive assur- 
ance in attacking the challenges of 
life and the challenges of the typing 
class come only from a feeling of 
possessing the capacity to deal suc- 
cessfully with them. The penalty 
for refusing the child the oppor- 
tunity to develop such a feeling is, 
in many instances, the growth with- 
in him of an attitude of permanent 
dependence and immaturity. 

One of the many conditions that 
lends itself to the emotional stabil- 
ity of the pupil, that might be men- 
tioned at this point, is that of per- 
mitting or helping him to become 
fanviiar with his own limitations. 
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Obviously, the child who is not given 
the opportunity to do alone those 
things that are well within his pow- 
ers of accomplishment will never 
become familiar with the things he 
cannot do until the knowledge is sud- 
denly and cruelly forced upon him. 
Knowledge of this type, achieved in 
this manner, does not stimulate 
worth-while attitudes and comple- 

















‘Don't destroy the enthusiasm and natural 
interest originally brought into the class." 


mentary behavior in the pupil. Learn- 
ers need freedom to try out things 
alone. 

Studies have shown that super- 
vision of the typing class results in 
greater achievement by the pupils. 
However, many teachers exceed the 
demands of proper supervision to 
the extent of interfering with the 
independent rights and desires of 
their pupils. If the typing teacher 
intends to develop satisfactory atti- 
tudes in his pupils and thus, main- 
tain their interest in typing, he must 
be ready and willing to give kindly 


assistance when it is needed, and at 
the same time refrain from robbing 
the pupils of the satisfaction derived 
from the proper solution of an in- 
teresting and difficult problem. He 
must keep in mind that one of his 
fundamental duties as a teacher is 
to utilize his own resources in bring- 
ing to each child under his guid- 
ance a realization of his own self- 
hood, for “one of the most important 
things the child ever learns as a 
result of social contacts is.that he is 
a person, a self.’” 

Teachers of typewriting who, from 
the very beginning of the course, 
force their pupils to keep their eyes 
religiously glued on the copy, rather 
than permitting them the satisfac- 
tion derived from glancing at the 
neatly :printed page their:newly ac- 
quired skill has made it possible for 
thein to produce, may almost com- 
pletely destroy the enthusiasm and 
natural, interest originally brought 
into the class. They may actually 
retard the growth of typing skill by 
demanding that each individual con- 
centrate on hearing the bell on his 
own machine, when thirty-five or 
forty similar-sounding-bells are ring- 
ing all around him, rather than al- 
lowing him to devote his entire at- 
tention to that with which he is 
chiefly concerned—learning to type. 
Temporary emotional upset and the 
stimulation of unnecessary and per- 
haps harmful nervous responses in 
pupils frequently result when they 
are informed before taking a timed 
test that if more than a certain num- 
ber of errors are made, the test will 
be discarded as a failure. Teachers 
who resort to such practices as these 
certainly cannot be expected to fit 
into the vitalized program of mental 
health so essential in modern educa- 
tional processes. 


Failure to Achieve a Goal 


One of the most prevalent and 
serious of the problems that arise in 
the typing class is that of adjusting 
the achievement goals of the pupils 
to their achievement _ limitations. 
Most pupils do not realize that it 
is not easy to learn to type, and 
that it requires constant and de- 
termined effort and many hours of 
diligent labor before reasonable skill 
is developed. They enter the typing 
class full of ambition and convinced 
of the fact that within a few weeks 
they will be sailing along at the rapid 
rate they have seen many skilled typ- 
ists so easily demonstrate. However, 
these ambitions are not quickly rea- 


™ Murphy, Gardner, et. al. Experimental Social 
Psychology, Harper, 1937, p. 202. 
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lized nor this goal easily achieved 
by most of the pupils, and unrea- 
lized ambitions may result in emo- 
tional tensions which are frequently 
very severe. Furthermore, failure 
to achieve a desired goal may be 
serious and not easily disposed of. 
The tension which frequently es- 
tablishes itself in an individual who 
has set a goal that is extremely diffi- 
cult to achieve may persist and mag- 
nify as long as it is not released by 
the satisfaction of accomplishment. 
If this condition continues, there is 
danger that a deep-seated sense of 
deficiency or frustration may develop 
and grow until the individual feels 
habitual uncertainty or fear in the 
presence of the unachieved goal. 
Thus we have the development of 
an inferiority complex, the discom- 
forts of which are a source of tor- 
ture to the sufferer and may result 
in a loss to society of the values he 
could have contributed had __ his 
achievement not been distorted by 
conviction of his own inadequacy. 

It has already been stated that 
parents should be persuaded to ac- 
cept the fact that “all children have 
some limits of ability set by natural 
endowment.”* It is just as necessary, 
perhaps even more so, that the young 
people themselves come to a realiza- 
tion of this condition. The school, 
through the guidance expert or the 
classroom teacher, must see to it that 
pupils understand this fact and real- 
ize that there is no discredit associ- 
ated with failure to achieve a high 
degree of proficiency in any activity 
in which they may have natural limi- 
tations; that though the individual 
may be surpassed in one subject by 
his classmates, he can probably excel 
those same classmates in other fields. 

A similar situation arises when a 
pupil enters the typing class fully 
expecting to develop a typing pro- 
ficiency that will equip him for a po- 
sition in a business office, and later 
discovers that for some apparently 
unexplainable reason he is unable to 
achieve the skill required by busi- 
ness men. At the same time, he sees 
classmates draw away from him in 
typing ability without seeming to 
exert any particular effort; class- 
mates, it may be, who are far behind 
him in achievement in other subjects. 
This situation is quite common-in the 
average typing class. Nevertheless, 
the pupil who finds it impossible to 
equal the records of his classmates, 
when he feels that he should be doing 
so without difficulty, “cannot be ex- 


5 Prescott, D. A., Emotion and Educational 
Process, American Council on Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1938, p. 130. 
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pected to mobilize his knowledge and 
integrate his energy output into ef- 
fective behavior patterns’? without 
the help of the teacher. 

The teacher’s duty in a situation 
of this type is clear-cut and definite. 
The least he can do is to prevent the 
pupil from attempting to equip him- 
self for a typing position if he has 
no chance of success in that particu- 
lar vocation. There are methods by 
which the amount of aptitude an 
individual may have in such specific 
activities as typewriting may be ap- 
proximated, and it is the duty of the 
school to steer each pupil in the 
direction of a vocational choice which 
is in keeping with his capacities, and 
from which he will reap contentment 
and satisfaction. 

If such a program of guidance is 
carried on with reasonable efficiency, 
if the pupil who fails to achieve the 
typing proficiency demanded in the 
business office, or is unable to reach 
the goal he has previously established 
for himself can be made to realize 
that there are such worth-while sat- 
isfactions as those accompanying the 
personal-use values to be derived 
from mediocre typing ability, and 
it is a part of the teacher’s job to 
guide him to that attitude, the mal- 
adjustment which might result from 
failure to achieve an impossible goal 
will be avoided, interest in typewrit- 
ing will be maintained, and satisfac- 


®Tbid., p. 123. 


tory, if not superior, achievement — or 
each individual will be assured. 


Conclusion 

The personal experiences of many 
teachers have shown that attempting 
to improve the methods, techniques, 
and form of their pupils may not 
stimulate them to continuing interest 
in typewriting. Therefore, the study 
of the various mental health prob- 
lems discussed in this article has at 
least opened a new and promising 
field of investigation. It must be 
remembered, of course, that the he- 
havior of ‘the teacher, the home ea- 
vironment of the pupil, and his lack 
of independence or failure to achieve 
a goal are but a few of the many con- 
ditions that may directly or indirect- 
ly affect his attitudes to such an extent 
that the young beginner loses his 
interest in typewriting. However, 
they are pertinent problems in the 
typing class, and even a cursory 
examination of the literature involv- 
ing these four factors almost inevi- 
tably leads one to the conclusion that 
interest in typewriting is dependent 
upon success, success is dependent 
upon attitudes, and attitudes are de- 
pendent upon a correlated and effec- 
tive home-school guidance program. 
Therefore, the most promising 
method by which interest in type- 
writing may be progressively assured 
is through the preservation or stimu- 
lation of good mental health in the 
pupils, 
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nent ‘or QIVATE BUSINESS SCHOOLS IN where it may be seen by visitors, 
od. P: students, and members of the board. 
7 & In addition to the school being com- 
pelled to purchase a license, every 
yf many PENNSYLVANIA agent who solicits students to attend 
ing a given private business school must 
a have a license that costs $5.00 a 
niques, mom 
a by William Selden Pr 
my 1. It is interesting to note that the 
interest 14th Street Junior High School ipieiinialie: vested + to the number 
Berwick, Pennsylvania standards, pertaining to 
e study of weeks and the number of clock 
1 prob- hours that a course is taught, as set 
- has at up by the Pennsylvania State Legis- 
isi lature Act, Number 552, are higher 
omising than the standards prescribed by the 
wust be National Council of Business 
the he- i... back through the corri- velopment which might be called the Schools. The table below shows 
me en- dors of history, we find that the “Period of Regulation.” The G. I. a comparison of these standards. It 
his lack | Private business school has many Bill of Rights made it necessary for should also be mentioned that the 
2 customs and traditions that are char- schools, wishing to participate in the Pennsylvania Law does not specify 
achiew acteristic of those that have made veterans training program, to be cer- or recommend subjects that should 
ny COn- HM our nation great. The history of the tified by the state departments of be taught in each course; however, 
ndirect- # private business school can be dated education. This period of regulation the “Directory of Private Business 
1extent ME back over a period of 100 years. started in 1947 soon after the end Schools in the United States,” which 
ses his Mg in the early part of the nineteenth — of the war. is published by the National Council 
yitaeal century two Pennsylvanians, R. ; of Business Schools, specifies cer- 
: 'H Montgomery Bartlett and Peter Duff, Beginnings of Regulation tain required subjects and allows a 
in the played an important part in the de- The first reason the vear 1947 certain number of hours for electives 
cursory # velopment of the private business might be called the beginning of a in each course. For instance in the 
involy- J school. History has credited R. period of regulation is that on July stenographic course the number of 
inevi- Montgomery Bartlett with having 8, 1947, Governor James H. Duff clock hours devoted to the instruc- 
wn eae opened the first Pennsylvanie com- signed Act Number 552 which pro- tion of shorthand, typewriting, Eng- 
mercial college in Philadelphia in vides for the licensing and regula- _ lish, etc., are all listed under the name 
endent 1834. In 1839 Duff founded Duff’s- tion of private business schools and of the course in the back of the 
vendent Iron City College in Pittsburgh, this classes in the Commonwealth of private business school directory. 
are de- MM school today is one of the out- Pennsylvania. Since the passage of 
1 effec- standing private business colleges in this act it has become mandatory Business Education Research Associates 
ogram. ae egy — historians Tn for the private business schools to The second reason the author calls 
‘nisi that James A. }ennett opened t e be licensed in order to operate on a __ this the beginning of a period of 
8 @ first private business school in New part-time or on a full-time basis. regulation is that in October of 1947, 
type: #@ York during the year 1818. How- At the present time there are ninety- ten of the leading private business 
ssured J ever, since the first venture of busi- eight licensed business schools in schools in the United States started 
stimu- @ Ness education in America was so Pennsylvania; fifty-three of these an important research project by 
in the humble, it is impossible to determine — schools belong to the National Coun- means of an organization known as 
with any degree of accuracy who cil of Business Schools. Business Education Research Asso- 
opened the first private business The private business schools in ciates, Inc., a non-profit corporation. 
school, Pennsylvania are licensed by the Two Pennsylvania private business 
a a a State Board of Private Business schools, Duff’s-Iron City College of 
es School Registration. This license Pittsburgh, and the Peirce School of 
, Since 1834 when R. Montgomery must be renewed each year on or be- Business Administration of Philadel- 
Bartlett founded a commercial col- fore the first of July. The original phia have been taking a leading part 
lege in Philadelphia, the private busi- application fee for a license is $50: in this research work. The main 
ness schools in Pennsylvania have each application for the renewal of — purposes of this research project are 
passed through many stages of de- this license is $25 per year. This to develop and raise the standards 
velopment and have rendered a val- license must be displayed in a prom- of business schools, and to establish 
uable service in training young peo- jinent place in the business school an accrediting agency that will make 
ple for jobs in commerce, finance, ° 
and industry. According to Haynes 4 coMPARISON OF THE STANDARDS AS ESTABLISHED BY PENNSYLVANIA ACT 
and Jackson’ the private business NUMBER 552 AND THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF BUSINESS SCHOOLS 
school has passed through three 
periods of development: Experi- PENNSYLVANIA ACT NATIONAL COUNCIL _ 
mental, 1834-1850; Monopolistic, § —-———— sec tn cnn dc 
1850-1890; and Modern, since 1890. preewineGitrit oicesevv anus... “ae migiewe— Waghe loc Howe 
erhaps now the private business Higher Accounting and Business Adminis- 2100 72 1386 
schools of Pennsylvania, as well as img ae 2100 . ere 
those of every other state, are at the —Stenogeaphic:Seeretarial #77 22222020001. 1080 x ee 
threshold of a fourth period of de- Accounting t ...........cssscecessccens 1050 36 720 
taES SN a a5 0:35 s-9 bw 5:4. 3.0:3 wacrece aia ners 900 36 810 
1 pics . 
Saltese, Eaneation inthe United Sue, * The National Council of Business Schools does not have standards set up for these courses. 
lishine Colbildies —. Pub- tae National Council of Business Schools gives this course the title of the “Junior Accounting 
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private business school credits com- 
parable to college or university work. 
Other problems? that this non-profit 
corporation are now considering are: 
the use of tests, the private business 
school library, procedures in coun- 
selling and guidance, the training of 
in-service teachers, and extension 
training of adults. Professor Ired- 
erick G. Nichols, sometimes referred 
to as the “Father of Business Educa- 
tion,” is director of this project. 

The work that these ten schools 
have undertaken since October of 
1947 is still in the developmental 
stage ; however, many definite accom- 
plishments have been made. This 
work which has been partially com- 
pleted is available to private business 
school managers in the form of a 
comprehensive report. The Dean W. 
Geer Company of Oshkosh, Wiscon- 
sin has published the results of this 
study to date and at the present 
time this company is providing the 
private business schools with the re- 
sults. 


Solidarity 


A third reason for calling this 
period the beginning of a period of 
regulation is the fact that a definite 
growth in solidarity is apparent for 
the purpose of protecting the rights 
of the private business school as a 
free enterprise. It now appears that 
all private business schools should 
logically be grouped into three 
classes: (1) One-year standard busi- 
ness training schools, (2) Two-year 
semi-professional schools, and (3) 
Four-year professional schools of 
business education. 

The fourth reason this period 
could be called the period of regula- 
tion is that industries in Pennsyl- 
vania, as well as throughout the na- 
tion, are becoming more exacting in 
their demands as to the type of sub- 
ject matter a business school grad- 
uate should be well grounded in. As 
a result of the requirements that in- 
dustry has made, a good many busi- 
ness schools are now offering sub- 
jects such as: Business Ethics, Busi- 
ness Psychology, Income Tax Ac- 
counting, Industrial Geography, Pay 
Roll Accounting, Personality Devel- 
opment, Punctuation and Letter 
Writing, Office Management, and 
Word Study. The private business 
schools are going so far as to offer 
subjects that can be used by the 
graduate in possibly only one indus- 
trial concern; for example, Ford 
Motor Dealers Standard Accounting 
System, and General Motors Ac- 
counting. 


? Burdett, Fred C., “The B. E. R. A.” The 
Business School Executive, V, (June, 1949), p. 61. 
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Specialized Program 


Then, too, some of the more 
progressive courses being offered by 
the private business schools today are 
the Airline Secretarial Course, the 
C.P.A. Coaching Course, the Chemi- 
cal Secretarial Course, the Legal 
Secretarial Course, and the Medi- 
cal Secretarial Course. Finally it 
might be mentioned that some of our 
business schools are offering nation- 
ally famous evening courses such as: 
the Dale Carnegie Course in Effec- 
tive Speaking, the Elmer Wheeler 
Course in Tested Salesmanship, and 
the Dartnell Better-Letter Writing 
Course. 

Private business schools are like 
any business enterprise in that they 
differ in the quality and quantity of 
their finished product which in this 
case is the graduate. The private 
business schools in Pennsylvania have 
enrollments ranging from 50 to 2,000 
students; however, the size of the 
school does not bear direct relation- 
ship to the quality of instruction. 
A poor quality of instruction may 
be found in the larger private busi- 
ness schools and a high level of in- 
struction is frequently found in 
schools with enrollments of 50 to 
100 students. 

Perhaps one of the more unique 
and progressive private business 
schools in Pennsylvania is the Rob- 
ert Morris School in Pittsburgh, 
which had an enrollment in the spring 
of 1949 of 2,000 students. The 
primary program of this school was 
accountancy and related subjects. It 
eventually developed a special coach- 
ing course to prepare its students for 
the annual examination for Certified 
Public Accountants. This school, 
like most private business schools in 
complying with the demands of in- 
dustry, is constantly broadening its 
curriculum to train students in a 
wider range of business occupations. 
For instance the accountancy pro- 
gram has been extended to provide 
additional education in Business Ad- 
ministration and Finance. This 
school has also added special courses 
in Real Estate, Salesmanship, and 
Public Speaking ; and it is now ready 
to start a course in Industrial Man- 
agement which will be directed by a 
firm of industrial consultants. 

The Robert Morris School has re- 
cently added a Secretarial Course, 
and in the near future this school 
plans to add a course for the training 
of high school students for general 
clerical positions. Like every up and 
coming school the purpose of this in- 
stitution is to prepare men and 
women for careers in business and 


to supply industries of the South- 
western Pennsylvania area with prc p- 
erly trained business personnel. 


Evidence of Enrollment 

More than ever before, Penns\1- 
ania industries are in dire need of 
an excellent corps of accountants, 
junior executives, secretaries, aad 
stenographers who are adequately 
trained, and imbued with a deep root- 
ed enthusiasm to do well the job 
before them. As business problems 
become more complex, the adjust- 
ment of our business school grad- 
uates to those problems rests to a 
considerable degree with the train- 
ing provided them in our private bus- 
iness schools. 

The proof that many private busi- 
ness schools are doing a commend- 
able job is the fact that graduates 
prepared by them go on eagerly and 
conscientiously to learn about the 
problems of business as they arise. 
This zest for learning is imparted 
to business school students demo- 
cratically at the time they are en- 
rolled in school so that the stu- 
dents themselves are sold on the 
necessity for this knowledge. 

Since the first half of the nine- 
teenth century American industry 
and the American business man have 
worked almost hand in hand with 
the private business schools. John 
D. Rockefeller, who was _ perhaps 
the greatest business man this coun- 
try has ever known, once said, “I 
knew where I stood at the close of 
every business day. I charted my 
course by figures, nothing but fig- 
ures. I never felt the need of scien- 
tific knowledge, have never felt it. 
A young man who wants to succeed 
in business does not require chemis- 
try or physics. He can always hire 
scientists. No, he should study fig- 
ures, figures, figures and apply them 
to his business. What does he intend 
to sell or manufacture and how many 
will buy his product? Let him first 
take paper and pencil and study his 
market and its possibilities. Figures 
come first, always.” 


Recommendations 


Despite the fact that the private 
business schools have fulfilled a need 
that has existed in the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania for over 100 years, 
these institutions—like every educa- 
tional institution—have many idio- 
syncrasies and shortcomings. The 
five recommendations noted below 
may be worthy of consideration to 
the 98 private business schools in 
Pennsylvania as well as to the 1,400 
business schools throughout _ the 
United States. These recommenda- 
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‘4s are made not with the thought 
* condemning the present practices 
the private business schools, but 
‘+h the hope of enhancing their 
} rogress. 


- South- 
ith prc p- 
el. 


Penns\1- 


need of tf NLISSION 
ceuigap ‘+ is recommended that a student 
es, am iy be allowed to enter a business 
equately ‘hool at the beginning of a semes- 
ep roos r, or within a week after the new 
me 19 rm has started. Most of the bus:- 
roblems ness schools in Pennsylvania admit 
adjust- students to their school on any Mon- 
I grad- dav after the semester has started. 
ts to a Then, too, a few schools will admit 
e train students on any day the student takes 
ate bus- a notion to honor the private busi- 
P ness school with his presence. The 
te busi- Scranton - Lackawanna College of 
nesieng Scranton, Pennsylvania, for exam- 
aduates ple, follows the practice of admitting 
rly and students twice a year only—at the 
mat th beginning of each semester. 
y arise, 
nparted ‘ 
demo- Modern Recording System 
ire en- Because of the fact that many 
le Stu- business schools teach filing they 
on the should have a recording system that 
is second to none. However very 
» nine- few have a record system that keeps 
\dustry financial and scholastic records in 
n have the same file. This type of filing 
1 with system could be achieved by means 
John of a numerical system that is alpha- 
erhaps betically controlled. When a stu- 
- coun- dent enters a private business school, 
ad, F he would be assigned a number and 
ose of this number would be placed on a 
ed my folder where all the records pertain- 
ut fig- ing to this one student would be kept. 
scien- An alphabetical card should be made 
felt it. out at the time of enrollment of each 
ucceed student, and this card would carry 
hemis- the number of the folder that has 
's hire the records of the student. Then, 
ly fig- too, these folders should be kept for 
’ them a period of years so that if informa- 
intend tion is needed about a student who 
“many attended that school fifteen years ago 
n first it could be readily found. Another 
dy his reason for keeping a good recording 
igures system is that it will make it easier 
to render effective guidance especi- 
ally when the time comes to place 
the student on a job. 
rivate 
1 need Advisory and Counselling System 
vealth teins eae 
venti loo many of our business schools 
duc do not have a properly organized 
du advisory and counselling system. 
The This is especially true in some ot 
below the larger business schools where 
on @ students go through the school by 
in oe means of mass production at the rate 
1.400 of one or two thousand students 
the per year. A student must be treated 
eine as an individual and not as a mere 
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would make an address. These com- 
mencement exercises could also serve 
as a means for the private business 
school to carry on some worth while 
public relations at a very nominal 
cost. It is unfortunate that only 
a small percentage of the private 
business schools have an annual 
commencement. 


stu- 
dif- 
pu- 


cog in the wheel because each 
dent has a personality that is 
ferent from that of any other 
pil. It is said that of the em- 
ployees who lose their jobs 15 per 
cent of them are dismissed because 
of lack of vocational skill, and the 
other 85 per cent who lose their 
jobs are unable to adapt their per- 
sonality and attitudes to the prob- 
Follow-Up Service 

Almost all business schools have a 
placement department that at least 
has the reputation of placing grad- 
uates in the proper job. However, 
after the school has placed a grad- 
uate, it does not as a general rule 
make a follow-up study of the for- 
mer student’s progress. Making a 
follow-up study of an ex-student is 
not too expensive and can be done 
in one or more of three ways which 
are as follows: (1) by means of a 
questionnaire or through corres- 
pondence, (2) by means of personal 
interview, and (3) by means of tele- 
phone conversations between the 
business school and the employer. A 
good follow-up service would help 
to establish rapport between indus- 
try and the private business school. 

In conclusion, the writer would 
like to make one recommendation 
pertaining to Act Number 552, 1947, 
State Legislature of Pennsylvania. 
Many of our private business schools 
spend between 20 and 30 per cent 
of their tuition receipts on adver- 
tising. These figures are much too 
high, and the cost of advertising 
should probably fall between 10 and 
15 per cent. It is suggested that an 
amendment be added to Act Number 
552 restricting the amount of money 
a private business school would be 
permitted to spend on advertising 
to not more than 15 per cent of the 
tuition receipts. 





. make a follow-up study of the former 
student's progress.’ 


lems one is constantly confronted 
with on a job. If the private busi- 
ness schools had a more effective ad- 
visory and counselling system, few- 
er employees would lose their jobs 
for this reason. 


Annual Graduation 


When a student in the private busi- 
ness school completes a course, he 
should be entitled to participate in 
a graduatioi: exercise to climax the 
period of tormal instruction. At 
this graduation exercise a business 
diploma would be granted and per- 
haps a prominent speaker in the field 
of commerce, finance, or industry 
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The Answer’s in 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their questions, 
THE JOURNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to all. 
Here is one of the queries we’ve received and on the last page you'll find an answer by 
George E. Meeker, Emory and Henry College, Emory, Virginia. 


Should we consider effort in giving a grade, or should we 
give two grades—one for achievement and one for effort? 
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THE TWO TYPES OF BASIC BUSINESS EDUCATION 


by Herbert A. Tonne 


New York University 


This article should be read as a complement to F, G, Nichols’ comment Not a Pretty Pic- 
ture on page 9? of this issue of the Journal. While the two statements were written en- 
tirely independently they deal, in some respects, with the same problem—our failure to 
make the business curriculum meet the needs of the students. Nichols expresses deep con- 
cern over the low in enrollment in social-business or general business background courses in 


spite of all of our talk about these subjects. 
recting this glaring failure in business education. 


This article outlines one procedure for cor- 
Whether the proposals made here or 


some others are used, the important thing is that we act, and act promptly, to overcome 


our inertia, 


OME type of personal economic 

instruction is needed by all stu- 
dents as a part of the core curricu- 
lum. As the ninth grade is being 
more and more taken over by the 
common learning program (the core 
curriculum), introduction to busi- 
ness or junior business training, as 
it is now being taught, is in need of 
considerable revision. This was the 
judgment as interpreted by this 
writer, of about a dozen well-known 
business educators who met for a 
discussion near the home of Pro- 
fessor Nichols at Cape Cod _ this 
September. That some kind of busi- 
ness training should be required for 
all whether they go into business or 
not has been agreed to for a long 
time by practically all educators 
whether they are business or aca- 
demic educators. 


Business Education in the Core 


As a matter of fact, a great deal 
of business education is being taught 
and always has been taught in the 
elementary school period. In the low- 
er grades the children play at selling 
merchandise and at going to the 
bank; they learn to count change 
and to figure simple business trans- 
actions. They undertake activities 
which involve reading advertise- 
ments, looking up names in the tele- 
phone directory, writing business let- 
ters and even occasionally sending 
telegrams. 

Business educators are justified in 
asking for increased attention to 
the specific service, contribution, and 
limitations of business in our social 
community somewhere, toward the 
end of the core offering—possibly 
the ninth grade. They feel that in- 
cidental and accidental experiences 
with business attained in developing 
projects in other areas are not 
sufficient. They seek for projects, 
activities, and learning experiences 
which directly focus upon business. 
To this end they would like to have 
established a course in “introduction 
to business” now required for many 
business students as a requisite for 
all students. These business edu- 
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cators feel that this course should 
be taught in the upper years of the 
junior high school program probably 
in the ninth year of school. 


Nature of the Course 


The course or “learning area’ in 


introduction to business revolve 
around the major functions of busi 
ness such as communicating, bank- 
ing, saving, borrowing and lending, 
investing, traveling and shipping, 
buying, selling and advertising, 





record-keeping, and managing. — [tied 
dealing with these functions, the na- 
ture of the business transaction as 
an exchange of equal value is to be 
kept constantly to the foreground. 
In each transaction most, and in 
some cases all, of the-functions of 
business are involved. Therefore, no 
matter what the activity or exper- 
lence used as a basis for learning, 
there is a constant re-use and further 
development of learning. Naturally 
the more life-like these learning ex- 
periences are the more certain they 
will be to deal with many functions 
of business. 
Work with the Trend 

When certain business educators 
ask for such a special course in busi- 
ness for all students taught by busi- 
ness teachers, these proponents do 
not realize that they are working 
against the entire trend of education: 
the elimination of specialized cours- 
es and the substitution therefor of 
the common experiences of the chil- 
dren as they develop in their life 
regardless of the formal sequence of 
traditional learning. The modern 
school administrator is anxious to 
decrease the number of segregated 
courses especially of the more tradi- 
tional form instead of increasing 
their number. Proposals for a basic 
course in business for all pupils 
taught by business teachers have 
been made by business educators for 
at least 25 years. These proposals 
have been utterly unsuccessful and 
yet some business teachers insist on 
continuing to waste their efforts on 
this quixotic objective. 

Most futile is the insistence that 


these subjects be taught by business 
teachers. As a matter of fact ad 
ministrators and chairmen of busi 
ness departments frequently admi\ 
that teachers who are not especially 
trained in business often do a bette? 
job of teaching the course in intro 
duction to business than those who 
have been trained specially in busi 
ness. This is possibly caused by the 
fact that business teachers tend to 
specialize in the teaching of short- 
hand, typing, and bookkeeping and 
therefore often have less actual ex 
perience in the common learnings 
needed in business than teachers of 
other subjects. It would be fas 
wiser for business teachers and lead- 
ers to cooperate with the common- 
learning teachers to assure opportun 
ity for rich experience in learning 
about business than to attempt a fu- 
tile goal of setting up a specialized 








course in business for all. _ 
This situation has caused much 
confusion in the minds of business 
educators and also in the minds of 
the general administrators who must 
work with these business teachers. 
There seems to be no question the 
many of the learnings now being 
achieved in introduction to business 
should be a part of the core-curricu- 
lum and should be a part of the learn- 
ing program required for all st 
dents. However, this does not mean 
that all aspects of introduction to 
business should therefore be re- 
quired for all students. It does mean, 
however, that to the extent to which 
introduction to business is a phase 
of the common-core program that it 
is not a specialized business subject 
and therefore need not be taught by 
business teachers. It would be wise 
willingly and gladly to give up all 
those phases of introduction to busi- 
ness which should be a part of the 
common-core learning program. 


Business Education is Vocational 
Education 
Business teachers should then de- 
vote themselves to teaching the vo- 
cational subjects. This does no 
mean merely the basic skills—short- 
hand, typewriting, bookkeeping, sell- 
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ing end clerking, but also (1) the 
abilit: to utilize the skill on the job 
and (2) the background learning re- 
quired for proper utilization of these 
skills to the extent to which they are 
required above the common learning 
program. As a pre-requisite to the 
sobs training courses in shorthand, 
typing, bookkeeping, clerking and 
selling, there is needed a pre-voca- 
ional course in background business 
education. This experience should 
differ from the kind of personal eco- 
nomic instructions needed by all pu- 
pils which was described above. The 
difference will not always be sharp. 
It is primarily a matter of intensity 
and thoroughness of experience. For 
example, in the core curriculum, 
pupils have an opportunity to learn 
that there is such a thing as risks in 
life and that there are means of 
overcoming them. 

A problem such as this might 
serve as an introduction: Do careful 
automobile drivers have accidents ? 
If so, what can the thoughtful driver 
do to partially protect himself and 
others? Do families have risks? 
What is the nature of these risks? 
What means of protection are there 
against these risks? As an outcome 
of such discussion, study, and ex- 
perience, pupils should become aware 
of the contribution of insurance to 
risk reduction. From there on ap- 
plication of the basic principles of 
good buying which are characteristic 
in the purchase of all goods and serv- 
ices should be related to the prob- 
lems of buying insurance and other 
means of risk reduction. 

_ The pupil who is planning to go 
into business as a means of earning 
a living needs further experiences in 
dealing with risk reduction. He 
needs to have opportunities for dis- 
covering the function of fidelity in- 
surance, the various forms of. fire 
insurance, the kinds of social secur- 
ty provisions that are now made 
available in many businesses, and the 
nature of the deductions that the fed- 
eral and state government makes for 
social security and unemployment 
s. As has been indicated be- 
_learning of mere knowledges 
are futile. Pupils may learn such 
knowledges but they soon forget 
them because they have no basis for 
relating them to their actual life. 
Only to the extent that the basic busi- 
Ness program gives opportunity for 
earning abilities in actual use-situ- 
ations or in situations very close to 
actual use-situations, will these abil- 
lies persist and be useful when the 
ctual need for this ability actually 
trives 
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Here are a few examples of levels 
of ability in basic business differen- 
tiated for all pupils and for those 
taking a business program. 


business procedures than the usual 
pupils. It has been demonstrated 
many times that the job training of 
the school fails rarely in the devel- 
opment of adequate skills, but rather 
in the adaptation of those skills to 





NEEDED BY ALL PUPILS 
Ability to write a check. 


Ability to read with understanding the finan- 
cial news on the front page of a metro- 
politan newspaper. 

An understanding of the 
management in the home. 

Knowledge of cost of first-class mai! and an 
understanding of how to find out how to 
use other classes of mail. 


nature of good 


Ability to work out the cost of a good main 
meal for a family of four. 


Ability to schedule for and buy transporta- 
tion to a nearby community. 


Ability to read with simple 


pie and bar graphs. 


understanding, 


Ability to plan the purchase of the family 
food supply for a week-end. 

Awareness of the high cost of installment 

buying. 


Ability to wrap and mail a book. 


Understanding of the difference between sav- 
ings banks and business banks 


Ability to write a simple letter of inquiry. 

Ability to call on the telephone a neighbor 
for help or advice. 

A simple cautious loyalty to the American 


complex of business procedure and eco- 
nomic life. 


HIGHER LEVEL 
NEEDED BY BUSINESS PUPILS 


Ability to keep a check book and reconcile 
it with a bank statement. 

Ability to read with understanding the finan- 
cial section of a metropolitan newspaper. 


An understanding of the characteristics of 
good management in the office. 

Considerable skill in mailing by second, third 
and fourth class, and such procedures as 
special handling, registered mail, return 
receipt, etc. 

Ability to work out the cost of adequate in- 
surance protection for a specific family of 
four. 

Ability to read detailed time tables, schedule 
and buy transportation for a trip involving 
use of several means of transportation, sev- 
eral stopovers and alternates for possible 
changes enroute. 

Ability to read a graph presenting the busi- 
ness cycle for several decades and its rela- 
tion to stock market prices. 

Ability to plan the buying budget of a family 
for an extended period of time. 

Ability to figure out the interest cost of an 
installment purchase. 

Ability to provide for the packaging of a 
set of books and determine the best meth- 
od of shipment. 

Understanding of the function of the Federal 
Reserve System in serving as the central 
bank and its control of the money supply 
through the setting of the rediscount rate. 

Ability to write a letter of refusal of request 
and maintain the greatest amount of good 
will possible. 

Ability to make a long distance call involving 
decision as to whether to use person-to- 
person plan, reverse charges, etc. 

A fairly thorough understanding of the values 
and limitations of American business pro- 
cedure and economic life in many of its 
intricate ramifications and a sensible loyalty 
to the American plan as compared to other 
procedures. An ability to discriminate as 
to the soundness of proposals for the 
betterment of American economic prac- 
tices. 





A complete blueprint of the levels 
of desirable attainment of business 
abilities and understandings should 
be set up at every level of the school 
program from the elementary level 
up to the collegiate—not to serve as 
a straight jacket, but rather to serve 
as a guide to the problems of life 
adjustment that will be faced by 
the learner.’ 

Almost all business educators are 
agreed that prospective business 
pupils need a more adequate under- 
standing of the functions of busi- 
ness and greater ability to carry out 


1JIn 1948 M. Herbert Freeman of State 
Teachers College, Paterson, New Jersey, did ex- 
ploratory work on the development of a differen- 
tiated list of basic business abilities while on 
leave of absence with the Office of Education. 


job needs. For example, pupils can 
quite generally take dictation and 
transcribe at adequate rates, but they 
often fail in translating this dictation 
into meaningful and understandable 
letters. 

How Much Time? 

No judgment can be made as to 
the amount of pre-vocational train- 
ing in business needed by the pros- 
pective worker in the field of busi- 
ness. The absolute minimum seems 
to be one year of such experience 
preceding the initiation of skill 
training. Many thoughtful business 
educators feel that two years of ex- 
perience on a prevocational level is 
desirable. As the time required for 
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the development of job skills is de- 
creased and as the core program of 
common learnings is extended up- 
ward, the tendency seems to be to lo- 
cate such learnings at the tenth or 
possibly eleventh year level. This 
would provide one or two years for 
the development of adequate voca- 
tional skills in the eleventh and 
twelfth years. Possibly in the dis- 
tant future most skill development 
will be delayed till the post-secon- 
dary school level, but at present 
whatever training for job skills is 
received by most pupils is attained 
at the secondary school level. 


Placement of the Course 

lt is futile to think of delaying the 
presentation of a pre-vocational 
background business education 
course until the 12th year.- It should 
be given before the development of 
the basic skills. Moreover in the 
12th year the courses in integrating 
these skills such as office practice, 
secretarial office practice and cler- 
ical office practice need to be given. 
It also would be dangerous to wait 
until the post high school period 
because most students never get to 
this level. The development of this 
pre-vocational general background 
business education course is a funda- 
mental must for business education. 
Properly developed it can take the 
place of the odds and ends of social- 
business courses now being given. 


The Future of Basic Business 


The total enrollment in all social- 
business subjects combined is small- 
er than the present enrollment in 
either bookkeeping or shorthand. It 
should be much larger. If a well- 
organized, thoroughly worth-while 
pre-vocational course in business 
backgrounds could be developed and 
required for all students taking the 
skill subjects and the integrating of- 
fice practice courses in business edu- 
cation, the enrollment would be far 
greater than that in any business sub- 
ject excepting possibly typewriting. 
Thus the elimination of a lot of odds 
and ends of detailed courses does not 
necessarily mean a reduction in en- 
rollment; it could mean a great in- 
crease in enrollment. 

Such increase in enrollment will 
not take place until we are able to 
prove the absolute and relative va- 
lidity of this type of subject com- 
pared to other subjects that may be 
taken, and until we set up learning 
materials that really appeal to the 
students. This can be done. The 
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materials are already available in our 
textbooks. All they need is proper 
selection and organization. 

such a_ pre-vocational back- 
xround business training course is 
rganized, there is no doubt that 
here will continue to be a large en- 
ollment in business education in the 
séeondary school. If we fail to do 
this, there is evidence that the en- 
rollment in the secondary schools 
will soon be reduced to isolated 
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courses in shorthand, typewrit:ng 
and bookkeeping and that the enrol. 
ment even in these courses will ten( 
to drop. This would be unfortur at 
because high school students cay 
profit tremendously from the stud 
of business activities. The most in. 
portant single task of business edu. 
cators in the immediate future is the 
organization of a meaningful pre 
vocational course in business beck. 
ground. 
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OLD DUTCH LINE 


By Bessie Mae Davis, Southern University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 






















This is an excellent example of a type of design which is not tried too often by 
the typewriter artist. It should be, as the results are usually good. The design 
decided upon is first cut out of a sheet of typing paper, following the lines of a 
pen or pencil drawing. This cut-out sheet is then placed on top of a plain sheet 
of paper, and on the top of this cut-out sheet is placed first, a sheet of carbon 
and second, another plain sheet of paper. The typist proceeds to type on the 
top sheet of paper, straight across, line after line using any letter or character 


decided upon. 












Small m's or w's give the best silhouette effect.) The actual 


design will show through the cut-out sheet on the bottom sheet. The small m was 


used in the design shown here. 






Miss Davis submitted this entry in the Eleventh Annual International Artistic 
Typing Contest conducted by Julius Nelson. Other designs submitted in the 
contest will be printed in later issues of this magazine. 
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“IINGLE BELL’ TRAINING 


by 


Gerald W. Munson 


Co-Training Director, 
The Strouss-Hirshberg Company 
Youngstown, Ohio 


and 


Alice Gustavsen 


Supervisor of Distributive Education 
Woodrow Wilson High School 
Youngstown, Ohio 


4 {RISTMAS © pre-employment 
iraining has been very useful both 
from the retail stores’ viewpoint and 
from the students’. During the war 
years the stores had to fall back on 
high school students to help their 
labor force over the Christmas peak 
period because there was practically 
no other part-time help available. 

The Distributive Education Co- 
ordinators realized that the high 
school students needed some general 
training if they were going to do a 
good job, therefore, training classes 
with the cooperation of the retail 
stores and the Retail Merchants 
Board were set up. The stores that 
have had the opportunity to use 
trained students have found them 
satisfactory and are continuing to 
use them now even although older 
workers are again available. The 
young people usually have much 
more pep, energy, and enthusiasm; 
are able to adjust themselves more 
readily to different situations and 
have more vitality throughout each 
day. Many of them are trying to 
make a good impression so that they 
can work either full-time or part- 
time in the future. 


Organization of Training Program 


It is advisable first of all, to make 
a survey of the needs for Christmas 
extras, especially in the larger stores. 
After getting a rough estimate by 
talking to employment managers and 
store managers, take this estimate to 
the secretary of the local Chamber of 
Commerce or some similar group. 
Ask him to call together five, six, or 
seven representative merchants to 
discuss the plan. A good job of sell- 
ing very often has to be done here as 
some merchants have had a few un- 
successful experiences with un- 
trained high school students. As a 
result, they may be prejudiced 
against all high school — students. 
After the first year of the program 
this problem is usually not present. 
When the merchants are con- 
vinced it will be beneficial to them, 
it is a good idea to ask them to re- 
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quest the Board of Education to ex- 
cuse the students a part of each day 
before the regular holiday vacation 
begins to participate in the coopera- 
tive program. In Youngstown stu- 
dents are excused at about 11:00 
A.M. starting around December 12. 
We feel that it pays to have this re- 
quest come from the businessmen or 
the secretary of the local Chamber of 
Commerce. 

The group of merchants also can 
be helpful in giving suggestions as 
to the topics to be discussed in the 
meetings and also serve as a source 
of possible lecturers. 

If there is a state supervisor for 
distributive education, he should be 
contacted as he will be in a position 
to give much valuable help. 

In Youngstown we feel that we 
have attained some measure of suc- 
cess as a result of the training given 
to the students. Training for a 
large group of students who are go- 
ing to work in a variety of stores 
must be general. For those who in- 
tend to work in a particular store, 
more specific topics can be presented. 


Setting Up Meetings 
After deciding the type of train- 
ing required, the next step is to set 
up topics. In Youngstown students 
are trained in large groups for em- 
ployment in a variety of stores. The 
following are suggested outlines that 
are given each of the lecturers. We 
make it very clear that these are sug- 
gested outlines and that they can feel 
free to add or subtract to them if 

they think it wise to do so. 


Christmas Holiday Employee Training Course 
For training store workers for maximum 
job efficiency in a minimum of time 

Introducing You to the Retail Store 
Princeton School—November 1, 7:30 to 


9:00 P. M. 
Hayes School—November 2, 7:30 to 9:00 
P. M. 


Instructor: Miss Helen R. MacWilliams 
Subjects: 
How to apply for a job—How to fill out 
application blank 
How to get a Social Security card 


Acquiring proper business attitudes and 
personality 
Promptness 
Attitude of Service Enthusiasm 
Self-discipline Honesty 
Adaptability to varying store con- 
ditions 
Friendly attitude toward other em- 
ployees 
Complete frankness at all times 
Customer service 
Appearance 
Health—e.g., importance of correct 
shoes, regular habits of eating, 
sleeping, exercise, etc. 
Personal Grooming 
For women—neat hairdo, make-up, 
nails, shoes polished, hose straight, 
B. O., etc. 
Dress regulations 


Courtesy 


Store Arithmetic 


Princeton School—November 3, 7:30 to 


9:00 P. M. 
Hayes School—November 4, 7:30 to 9:00 
Pe Mi: 


Instructors: G. W. Munson, Miss Alice 

Gustavsen 

Subjects : 

Drill in elementary store arithmetic 
(stressing short cuts for mental cal- 
culations ) 

Common fractions 

Aliquot parts and their use 

Tax—Sales and excise 

Tables of measure related to goods to 
be sold 


Operation of Cash Register and Wrappina 
7:30 to 


Princeton School—November 8, 

9:00 P. M. 

Hayes School—November 9, 7:30 to 9:00 
PM; 
Instructors : 
Pinney 

Subjects : 

Cash register operation 
3uild-up of change 

Wrapping and bagging of merchandise. 
How to insert articles. 

Selecting proper size wrapping paper. 
How to wrap and tie with wrapping 
twine, wrap and seal with gummed 
tape. 

Importance of eliminating waste in wrap- 
ping materials, also of wrapping quick- 
ly, neatly and securely. 

How to encourage customers to carry 
their own parcels instead of using de- 
livery service. 

Selecting proper size and shape bag for 
take-with parcels. 


Care of Merchandise and Selling Tech- 
niques 


Princeton School—November 10, 7:30 to 
9:00 P. M. 

ee 11, 7:30 to 9:00 
P. Me 

Instructor: Miss Mary C. O’Brien 

Subjects: 
Proper Handling and care of merchan- 

dise 

Folding, piling, etc. 

Showing, handling, knowledge of what 
is in stock, its location and price 
range. 

Selling Techniques 

Right and wrong way of selling 


Miss Ann Thomas, G. G. 


We also suggest that skits be used 
in the first and last meetings because 
illustrations are more vivid and will 
be remembered longer. Here are 
some sample skits to be used in the 
first meeting to show some do’s and 
don’ts in making job applications. 
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JOB APPLICATION SKIT 
Wrong Way 


Scene—Store employment office. 

[wo Girts applying for Job. 

Mary is dressed in a careless manner, 
chewing gum and dragging feet. 

JANE is neatly dressed, no gum and walk- 
ing erect. 

(Girls enter Personnel Office. Mary 
speaks interrupting telephone conversation 
of Director.) 

Mary: Have youse got jobs for us? 
PERSONNEL Director: How do you do? 
(Looking each girl over) I am very sorry 
but we have no openings right now. 
(Looking directly at Jane) We may have 
an opening ‘later. 

(Girls on leaving) 

JANE: Thank you, Miss Martin. 

Mary: (Disgusted) Oh come on, Jane, 
why thank her, she hasn’t done anything 
for us? 


Right Way 
Next day Jane enters office alone. 


PERSONNEL Director: Good morning. | 
am glad you came back alone. Won't you 
be seated ? : 
JANE: Thank you. I am Jane Norton. I 
will graduate in June from South High 
School and have taken the general course 
all through school. Last evening I attended 
the first Christmas pre-employment train- 
ing class. There they showed us the mis- 
take of applying for a position with an- 
other friend. 
PERSONNEL DIRECTOR: 
worked before? 

JANE: No, but I would like to work dur- 
ing Christmas and on Saturdays. 
PERSONNEL Director: Will you please fill 
out this application. Maybe I can arrange 
for you to work Saturdays and during 
Christmas. You will acquire a little ex- 
perience that will help you when you go 
on full time. We will call you in a few 
days. 


Have you ever 


SKIT ON DRESS REGULATIONS 
Wrong Way 


Scene—Store employment oftice. 
Dress—loud color, or flashy party dress, 
or bright sweater and plaid skirt, very, 
very short. : 
Hair—dressed in extreme style with either 
flowers or ribbons as ornament. 
Makeup—heavy lipstick, rouge and eye 
shadow. ‘ 
Nails—extreme colored nail polish. 

Plenty of jewelry. 

No stockings or leg make-up. 

Purse, gloves and shoes do not blend in 
with dress. 

A walk that attracts attention. 
(Enters office, takes seat before 
asked. Crosses legs.) 
PERSONNEL DIRECTOR: 
What can I do for you? 
GirL: (Acts very affected) I understand 
you are looking for a very attractive, 
stylish young lady to fill a position. | 
certainly fill those requirements, so I have 
come for the job. How much are you 
going to pay me and what days do I have 
off ? 

PERSONNEL Director: We are considering 
several for that position. Would you please 
fill out this application blank and do the 
short test at the end. When you are 
finished, please leave it with my secretary. 


Right Way 


Scene—Store employment office. 
Suit (dark if possible). 
White tailored blouse. 


being 


Good morning. 
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Little jewelry. 

Moderate amount of lipstick, 
necessary—no eye shadow. 
Nail polish—light or clear polish. 
Stockings—seams straight. 

Neat hair-do—not extreme. 

Plain small hat—not flashy. 

Purse, gloves, hat to harmonize with suit 
—accessories match if possible. 

(Enters erect—complete poise) 

GirL: How do you do? Here is my letter 
of introduction. (waits standing) 
PERSONNEL Director: Thank you. Won't 
you be seated? 

(Reads introduction) Miss Young, I see 
you have been a member of the distribu- 
tive education class at Woodrow Wilson 
High School. 

Miss Younc: Yes, here is also my card 
from the State showing the number of 
hours I worked while taking the distribu- 
tive education course. I am still employed 
by the store where I had my cooperative 
experience, but I heard you had a good 
opening with opportunity for advancement. 
I am very interested in retailing and plan 
to take the merchandise course at the 
University this winter. 


rouge if 


I would be pleased if you would contact 
my references, for they will be better able 
to answer questions you might have about 
my initiative, character, honesty, etc. 
PERSONNEL Director: You certainly have 
one advantage over these other applicants, 
for you have a good foundation to start 
with and have had the advantage of guid- 
ance and advice from your distributive edu- 
cation coordinator. I feel that with your 
appearance, your attitude and background, 
you are just the person we have been 
looking for to fill this position. 


MILLINERY SALES SKIT 
Wrong Way 


Scene: A hat department in a department 
store. 

Salesperson is talking on the telephone— 
leaning on the counter, chewing gum—ig- 
noring customer. (Carried on telephone 
conversation. ) 

Finally tells friend to hold line— 
SALESPERSON: (Cracking gum loudly) Are 
you looking for something? 

CustoMer: (Timidly) Why yes, I'd like 
to see a hat. 

SALESPERSON: (Rather sarcastically) Well, 
there’s plenty of them here. You just look 
around and I'll get to you when I finish 
my call. 

(Salesperson turns) facing away from cus- 
tomer and continues conversation. ) 

Some of these people make me _ tired. 
They’re always disturbing me and_ they 
never know what they want. Golly, if they 
don’t know how am I supposed to? I’m 
no mind reader. 

Holy cow. Now she’s messing up all those 
hats and I’ll have to straighten them again. 
I just hate the thought of that so I guess 
I'd better go over and break it up. See 
you later, Maisie. Why don’t you stop in 
and we'll go to lunch together, O. K.— 
So long. 

(Salesperson hangs up and 
customer very slowly.) 
SALESPERSON: Has anything struck you? 
CustoMeR: Well, no I’d like something 
in a black spring straw. (Picks up a hat, 
tries it on herself.) Do you think this 
suits me? 

SALESPERSON: Of course, all of our hats 
look nice. They’re made to suit any face. 
Although your face is too fat and pudgy 
for a hat like that. How’s this (she then 
tries on several hats messing her custo- 
mer’s hair all the while). 


approaches 


(At this point her friend comes bursting 


in. 

Rs Hi Flo, let’s go eat. I’m starved 
(She’s carrying a bag of potato chips and 
offers them to salesperson. ) 
SALESPERSON: (chewing chips) O.K. as 
soon as | finish with this (customer pre- 
tends not to hear). (Friend makes un- 
approving comments on hats as she puts 
them on.) 

Well, haven’t you found anything you I:ked 
yet? Just what the heck did madam lave 
in mind? (very sarcastically) 
CusToMER: I don’t see what £ want in 
these; do you think you’d have it in pow- 
der blue? 

SALESPERSON: (mumbling) I wish some 
people would make up their minds. 

(very disgustedly) Come on over here to 
this bunch. 

(Telephone rings, friend answers it. It’s 
a sailor friend of the salesperson. She 
leaves customer flat and talks for a while 
to him. They make a date and arrange to 
get a fellow for her friend. Hangs up.) 
At this point, salesperson number 2 comes 
strolling in. 

SALESPERSON : Oh I am so glad to see you 
Sue; take over this sale will you? I want 
to leave and I’ve had her for the last hour, 
SALESPERSON 2: I suppose so (very dis- 
interested) What does she want? She sure 
ought to know by now. 

CusToMER: (very indignant) You really 
don’t have to bother. I’ll go elsewhere and 
look around. 

SALESPERSON: (to friend) Can _ you 
imagine that. After she messed up these 
counters and left her dandruff on the hats 
—then she’s gonna look around. 
(Customer is putting on her own hat pre- 
paring to leave while this is going on.) 
SALESPERSON 2: That’s what I call nerve 
FRIEND: Oh, what do you care? She didn’t 
want anything in the first place. 
SALESPERSON 1: Come on, let’s get out of 
this place, Maisie. So long Sue, see you 
later. (walks out right after customer) 


Right Way 


Setting—Hat table to side for wrapping 
Clerk stands arranging hats, customer 
picks up hat. 

SALESPERSON: Good morning—something 
in one of our saucy straw sailors? 
CusToMER: I am interested in one of these 
(indicating sailor in hand) or a half. hat. 
SALESPERSON: I have the sailor in lime, 
black, brown and white. With what type 
outfit did you plan to wear the hat? 
CusToMER: I just bought a tailored suit 
SALESPERSON: The color? 

CusToMER: Light grey with pinstripes. 
SALESPERSON: I have something that I am 
sure will add to the smartness of your suit. 
(Seats customer at hat table and helps 
remove hat and coat.) 

Walks to table and selects two hats from 
the drawer—black straw  sailor—melon 
flower and veil. Walks back to customer 
saying—-) 

SALESPERSON: I have this lovely _ black 
straw sailor that is very pert for Spring 
wear. (Places hat on head) 

CustoMeErR: Oh, I do like this. It is just 
what I had in mind. But I must watch 
the price for I have allowed myself just 
so much for my outfit. 

SALESPERSON: The price of this Dobbs 
straw sailor is $10.00. 

CusToMER: I have planned to spend about 
$12.00 for a hat, so this is wonderful. | 
wonder though, if something with a little 
color wouldn’t be better. 

(Phone rings. Other sales girl answers 
phone saying) 

OTHER SALESPERSON: Millinery Depart- 
ment, Miss Snyder speaking. She’s busy 
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righi now, may I take a message? All 
right. Thank you. 

(Wivle the second salesperson was on the 
phone, the first salesperson was trying on 
different colored sailor hats on customer.) 
SaLrsrERSON: I have something to solve 
your problem of adding more color to 
your outfit. The black sailor is nice for 
street and business wear. Here I have a 
nice melon colored rose and veil. (Picks 
up veil and rose) You place the tlower 
a little back from the forehead. This is 
made easy by the use of a grip comb. 
Fasten the comb in securely, then attach 
the veil. The veil can be worn tied under 
the chin or over the eyes. This is lovely 
for evening wear. The price of a whole 
new outfit, for that is what this veil and 
flower will do for the suit, is $2.98. It 
will really dress up your suit. (Friend 
walks into the department nods “Hello” 
to clerk and stands in inconspicuous cor- 
ner. Customer admires flower and veil.) 
CustoMER: I will take the hat as well as 
the flower and veil and I also want to 
thank you for your suggestions. 
SALESPERSON: Thank you—will this be 
cash or charge? 

CustoMER: Charge please. 

(Customer takes out plate and hands it 
to clerk, Clerk helps her on with coat and 
hat. Writes up sales and wraps package. 
Hands customer credit plate and package 
saying—) 

SALESPERSON: Thank you and when you 
buy your summer and fall hats, won't 
you come in to see our selections? We will 
have some lovely hats. 

CustoMER: Thank you—and I assure you 
that I will. 

These skits can be put on by using 
either high school students or store 
employees. We believe that the lat- 
ter plan works out better, but have 


used it to good advantage both ways. 


Lecturers and Meetings 

Care must be taken in selecting 
lecturers. It is important to select 
store people who can and will talk 
down to the level of high school stu- 
dents. They must know their jobs, 
have pleasing personalities and a 
good sense of humor. Sources of 
supply are almost unlimited as train- 
ing directors, personnel directors, 
store managers and assistants, de- 
partment managers and _ assistants, 
and teachers of distributive educa- 
tion or business arithmetic are avail- 
able. Incidentally, we have never 
been able to get a businessman to 
take the store arithmetic assignment. 

Our meetings last one and a half 
hours each because we feel that any 
longer than that would be useless. 
Instructors must be interesting to 
hold the attention of the students 
that long. We hold our meetings in 


the evenings, but it is possible to 
hold them after school if the busi- 


ness people are available. They are 
held in a school auditorium or large 
study hall because of the size of the 
classes. In larger communities it is 
advisable to have more than one ses- 
sion of each meeting, holding them 
In two or more sections of the town, 
usually on successive evenings. 
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It is possible to give this same 
training in forty-five minute meet- 
ings with smaller groups and more 
than four meetings. 


Student Requirements, Store 
Responsibility, and Publicity 


Our students are required to at- 
tend all four meetings if they wish 
to be excused from school to work 
before Christmas. In this we have 
the full cooperation of the stores. 
They do not hire any students other 
than those who are qualified to be 
excused. The students must con- 
form to age requirements of the state 
labor laws, must have average 
grades of “C” or better, must have 
their parents’ permission, must sign 
a statement agreeing to make up all 
school work that they miss, (we have 
had no trouble on this score) and 
must have the high school principal’s 
permission. This information is in- 
cluded on an Availability Certificate. 
Of course, students who have al- 
ready been working after school or 
Saturdays during the Fall do not 
have to take the training, but must 
qualify in all other respects in order 
to be excused for work. 

At the first meeting, each student 
is given a card on which he puts his 
name, address and school. These 
are collected and kept by the Super- 
visor of Distributive Education or 
the person in charge of the program, 
in his file for future use. At the 
fourth meeting, the same type card is 
given each person who has attended 
four meetings. The students must 
take the card and Availability Cer- 
tificate with them when they apply 
for work. If they are employed, 
the employer keeps the Availability 
Certificate for his record, signs the 
card and returns it to the person in 
charge. The supervisor writes on 
the filed card the place of employ- 
ment and then sends the card to the 
principal of the student’s school. 
Only those who have cards showing 
employment are excused to work. 
When employers find they need more 
help, they call the supervisor and by 
checking the files, are able to con- 
tact students who are still not em- 
ployed. These files are used all year 
to help the merchants obtain extra 
help for sales, Easter, etc. 

The stores agree to check students’ 
attendance at work, employ the stu- 
dents for the entire time they are 
excused from school and vacation 
days previous to Christmas, to rate 
the student as to quality of work, and 
to return the Availability Certificate 
with this information on it shortly 
after Christmas. 

We get our publicity to the busi- 
nessman through Chamber of Com- 


merce bulletins which explain the 
whole plan. Through homerooms 
or assembly announcements, posters 
in the halls, and articles in the school- 
paper, we present the plan to the 
students. To attract adults, as well, 
it is wise to use the local newspaper 
and radio for announcements. 

We have found that it is best to 
have all the meetings finished at least 
a week before Thanksgiving in order 
that the stores will have time to em- 
ploy their part-time help and to give 
their own specific store training. 
They like to have their help lined 
up by Thanksgiving. Also, it gives 
them a chance to start the students 
on Saturdays before the main 
Christmas rush so that they will be 
broken in when they start working 
every day. 


Suggestions 


There are a number of suggestions 
that we think are essential in order 
to make the meetings successful. 
First, it is important just before 
each meeting to make sure that 
everything is all set to run smoothly, 
such as auditorium, student helpers, 
if needed, and equipment on stage 
(blackboard, tables for display, cash 
register, change, wrapping materials 
and any duplicated or painted mater- 
ial the lecturers want to use). 

It is also wise for the teacher in 
charge to work closely with the lec- 
turers and if possible, go over their 
notes with them. Here is an oppor- 
tunity to suggest methods for better 
instruction. We suggest the use of 
skits in the first and fourth meetings 
to get audience participation through 
use of the question and answer 
method. We use blackboards and 
other vital aids (films, if applicable) 
and above all, suggest our instruc- 
tors be humorous in their presentation 
(but still teach) so as to keep the 
attention of these young people. 

At the meetings, it is important 
that a teacher be present to keep 
order and take attendance. 


Results and Benefits in Youngstown 


The Retail Merchants Board feels 
that this training has been very help- 
ful to the merchants. 

Students gain in many ways. We 
stress mainly the experience they 
gain which will be valuable to them 
the rest of their lives. 

We also think that there is no 
better way to bring the businessmen 
and the schools closer together. 
Schools need to be sold to the busi- 
nessmen and this certainly is one 
way of doing it. 
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Some Applied Psychology for Typing Teachers 
from “Cheaper by the Dozen” 


Dad Gilbreth’s methods of teach- 
ing typewriting were a little extreme, 
even painful, as his children describe 
the process in Cheaper by the Dozen. 
His techniques although they brought 
results to a group of children of 
varying ages are not too suitable to 
teaching typewriting in the class- 
room. Two reasons make them es- 
pecially inapplicable—the teacher’s 
pocketbook and the state law. Few, 
if any, teachers are in a position to 
buy a white typewriter, a gold knife, 
and/or an Ingersoll watch for moti- 
vation. Nor does the state approve 
accompanying learning with pain, al- 
though teachers might not frown 
upon the use of this technique in 
class. In the case of the pupil who 
fails to respond to cajolery, praise 
(for the one word he occasionally 
writes correctly), competition, or 
shame, it might be a pleasure to for- 
get “the challenge” and apply pres- 
sure where it hurts most. 

Dad didn’t force his children to 
learn the use of the typewriter un- 
less one regards the use of prizes as 
a type of force. He taught the type- 
writer as an “optional experiment” 
but utilized the maximum sustained 
interest period which young children 
trying for a prize might be likely to 
have—two weeks! This was in the 
days when it was accepted practice 
to take several weeks to teach the 
typewriting keyboard in daily regu- 
lar class periods. But let Dad Gil- 
breth tell the story: 

“*This is an optional experiment,’ 
he said. ‘I believe I can teach the 
touch system in two weeks. Any- 
one who wants to learn will be able 
to practice on the white machine. 
The one who can type the fastest at 
the end of two weeks will receive 
the typewriter as a present. The 
knife and watch will be prizes award- 
ed on a handicap basis, taking age 
into consideration.’ 

““No one practices until I say 
practice. Now first I will show 
you how the typewriter works.’ 

“Dad then brought out some paper 
diagrams of a typewriter keyboard, 
and passed one to each of us. 

“*The first thing you have to do 
is to memorize that keyboard. 
QWERTYUIOP. Those are the 
letters in the top line. Memorize 
them. Get to know them forward 
and backwards. Get to know them 
so you can say them with your eyes 
closed. Like this.’ 
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“Dad closed his right eye, but kept 
his left open just a slit so that he 
could still read the chart. 

““QWERTYUIOP. See what I 
mean? Get to know them in your 
sleep. That’s the first step.’ 

“We look crestfallen. 

“‘T know. You want to try out 
that white typewriter. Pretty, isn’t 
it?” 

“He clicked a few keys. 

“*Runs as smoothly as a watch, 
doesn’t it?’ 

“We said it did. 

“Well, tomorrow or the next day 
you'll be using it. First you have to 
memorize the keyboard. Then you’ve 
got to learn what fingers to use. 
Then you'll graduate to Moby Dick 
here. And one of you will win him.’ 

“Once we had memorized the key- 
board, our fingers were colored with 
chalk. The little fingers were col- 
ored blue, the index fingers red and 
so forth. Corresponding colors were 
placed on the key zones of the dia- 
grams. For instance, the Q, A, and 
Z, all of which are hit with the little 
finger of the left hand, were colored 
blue to match the blue little finger. 

“All you have to do now is prac- 
tice until each finger has learned the 
right color habit,’”” Dad said. ‘And 
once you've got that, we'll be ready 
to start.’ 

“In two days we were fairly adept 
at matching the colors on our fingers 
with the colors on the keyboard dia- 
grams. Ernestine was the fastest, 
and got the first chance to sit down 
at the white typewriter. She hitched 
her chair up to it confidently, while 
we all gathered around. 

““Hey, no fair, Daddy,’ she 
wailed. ‘You’ve put blank caps on 
all the keys. I can’t see what I’m 
typing.’ - 

“Blank caps are fairly common 
now, but Dad had thought up the 
idea and had had them made special- 
ly by the Remington company. 

“*You don’t have to see,’ Dad said. 
‘Just imagine that those keys are col- 
ored, and type just like you were 
typing on the diagram.’ 

“Ern started slowly, and then 
picked up speed, as her fingers 
jumped instinctively from key to 
key. Dad stood in back of her, with 
a pencil in one hand and a diagram 
in the other. Every time she made 
a mistake, he brought the pencil 
down on the top of her head. 

““Stop it, Daddy. That hurts, I 
can’t concentrate knowing that that 


pencil’s about to descend on my 
head.” 

“‘Tt’s meant to hurt. Your lead 
has to teach your fingers not to make 
mistakes.’ 

“Ern typed along. About ever 
fifth word, she’d make a mistake an¢ 
the pencil would descend with a 
bong. But the bongs became leg 
and less frequent and finally Dad 
put away the pencil. 

“*That’s fine, Ernie,’ he said. { 
believe I'll keep you.’ 

“By the end of the two weeks, al 
children over six years old and 
Mother knew the touch system 
reasonably well. Dad said he knew 
it too. We were a long way from 
being fast—because nothing _ but 
practice gives speed—but we wer 
reasonably accurate. 

“Dad entered Ernestine’s name in 
a national speed contest, as a sort of 
child prodigy, but Mother talked 
him out of it and Ern never actually 
competed. 

““Tt’s not that I want to show her 
off,” he told Mother. ‘It’s just that 
I want to do the people a favor-—to 
show them what can be done with 
proper instructional methods and 
motion study.’ 

With the exception of prizes and 
tapping the head with a pencil wher- 
ever an error occurred, many of Mr. 
Gilbreth’s techniques have been tried 
and used. Even the prizes wer 
forthcoming in the days when all of 
the typewriting companies offered 
medals, pins, and certificates for 
special performance. It is consid: 
ered old-fashioned to teach typewrit 
ing today without the typewriter, but 
there have been many devices on the 
market developed to do just that in 
the classroom. One of them evet 
had removable blanks which when 
pushed aside revealed the key fo 
which the student was looking. 

Memorization of the keyboard has 
been in style in cycles ever si 
typewriting has been taught. 
Gilbreth had his children memoriz 
horizontal placement; Pepe has hat 
considerable success with the vertical 
memorization of the keyboard. Long 
before either Mr. Gilbreth or Mr. 
Pepe used memorization, it was rec: 
ommended for learning typewriting. 
(See Development of the Typewriter 
in The Journal of Business Educe 
tion, 1948-1949). 

The “optional experiment” s 
very conclusively however, 
close student-teacher relationship cal 
accomplish especially when it is at 
companied by suitable motivation. 


The quotation from Cheaper. by the Dozet 
is reprinted by special permission from tht 
Ladies’ Home Journal. Copyright 194% 
The Curtis Publishing Company. 
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A British Bookkeeping Examination 


fie-e is the examination used by the 
Roy»! Society of Arts of England recently 
for «rtification as a qualified junior book- 
keep. While no formal quantity of train- 
ing 's required as a prerequisite for this 
exainination, apparently most students 
take at least a year and in some cases two 
years of bookkeeping prior to sitting for 
1 <amination. The wording is a little 

rent from that used in most American 

css bookkeeping textbooks and exam- 

ms, but with little retraining, it is 

sort of thing that a competent student 

» years of high school bookkeeping 

should be able to pass successfully. It 

seers approximately equal to the second- 

year bookkeeping examination set up by 
the New York State Regents. 

To make the reading easier, the follow- 
ing key is given: a £ before devaluation 
was equal to about four dollars and is 
now about two dollars and eighty cents; 
there are 20s (shillings) in a £ and 12d 
(pence) in a shilling. 

ROYAL SOCIETY OF 
ARTS EXAMINATIONS, 1946 
Stage II — Intermediate 
Book-keeping 
(Three Hours Allowed) 

First and Second Class Certificates will 
be granted at this stage. 

1. In book-keeping by 
nominal accounts do not appear. 
consequences does this lead? 

2. Draw up Journal entries, in proper 
commercial form, to record the following 
matters : 

(a) When preparing annual accounts 
for 1945 we find that interest at 5 per 
cent per annum on a loan by us of £1,200 
has been paid down to 30th September, 
1945, only. 

(b) When preparing a rough Trial 
Balance at 30th June, 1945 (without pre- 
paring final accounts), we were unable to 
balance our books and we placed the dif- 
ference in a Suspense Account, where it 
still stands at 31st December, 1945. When 
preparing final accounts for the year 1945 
we find that it was wholly accounted for 


Single Entry 
To what 


by an erroneous posting of Purchases Re- 
turns £20 to the debit of Sales Returns, 
and we desire to correct the matter. 

(c) We find from our Bank Pass em 
that a Bill ree £100 accepted i 
our favour by A. B. and discounted by . 
with our Bank for £98, has been dis- 
honoured. The Bank charges Zl. 

(d) When preparing our annual ac- 
counts for the year 1945 we desire to 
provide for discounts at the rate of 2% 
per cent., which will probably be allowable 
to debtors who owe us £2,000. 

3. Draw up in the Books of A. B,, 
ledger accounts for Bad Debts and for 
Provision (or Reserve) for Bad Debts 
for the year 1945 in the following cir- 
cumstances : 


1945 
Jan. 1—Balance of Provision for Bad Debts 
PR oOo ve eee cnaesicas 
May 31—-Debt of C. D., written off as bad 
July 31--E. F., whose debt of £200 was 
written off as bad several years ago, 
now pays us a dividend of 5s, inthe £ 
Dec. 31—-We estimate our total risk of bad 
debts as_ follows: 
(i) G. H. is likely to pay only 10s. 
OE aia 6 akin Kae eines 0604.6 60 
(ii) J. K. has absconded owing .... 40 
(iii) A further general loss is possible 
rrr err err 200 


4. Produce Manufacturing, Trading and 
Profit and Loss Accounts for 1945 for a 
manufacturing company from the follow- 
ing figures: 


£ 
2,000 
3,000 
1,500 
1,700 
8,000 
31,800 
10,000 
4,000 
23,000 


Stock of Raw Materials, Ist January i 
31st December . 
Ist January 
0. 3ist December 
Raw Materials purchased ........... . 
Finished Goods sold 
Manufacturing Wages 
Salesmen’s Salaries ... 
Trade price of factory output during year 
Overhead Expenses: 
Factory 
Warehouse 
General Administration ........... 
Credit balance of Profit and Loss brought 
forward from last year ............ 
Interim dividend paid Ist July, 1945 ... 
Transfer to General Reserve ........... 
5. From the Trial Balance and 


0. 
Stock of Finished Goods, 


1,000 
2,000 
1,800 


3,000 
2,500 
1,500 
notes 


Federal-State Vocational Education 


The latest report on the Federal-State 
Vocational Education Program reviews 
the status of Federal aid to business edu- 
cation, as well as to other curricula, and 
suggests how such aid may be secured, 
Those who are interested in obtaining a 
copy of the bulletin may write to: Federal 
Security Agency, Office of Education, 
Division of Vocational Education, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

Briefly, the information of interest to 
teachers of business education is. as 
follows : 

The Smith-Hughes and George-Barden 
Acts, the only acts currently effective, 
were passed for the purpose of promoting 
and developing vocational education 
through a plan for cooperation between 
the Federal Government and the States. 

e George-Barden Act only pertains to 
business education. 

Cooperation is based upon two funda- 
mental ideas: Vocational education is a 
matter of national interest. and essential 
to the national welfare, and the States 
need Federal funds to stimulate and to 
assist in making adequate provisions for 
such training. The program is designed 
to meet the needs of persons over 14 years 
of age who are preparing for, or who 
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have entered upon, the work of various 
occupations in the fields of agriculture, 
distributive occupations, home economics, 
and trades and industry. 

The specific responsibility of the Busi- 
ness Education Service is “to promote 
training programs for distributive occupa- 
tions, the purpose of which is to prepare 
persons for entrance into or to improve 
themselves in the business of distributing 
the products of farm and industry by re- 
tailers, jobbers, wholesalers, and others, 
and that of selling services. 

“The objectives of distributive occupa- 
tions education are to: 

“1. Increase the skill, knowledge, ability, 
understanding, morale, appreciation, and 
judgment of workers already employed in 
a specific distributive occupation. 

“2. Prepare workers in a distributive 
occupation for changing to a related kind 
of work in another distributive occupation 
or for promotion to positions of a higher 
occupational level. 

“3. Prepare workers employed in non- 
distributive occupations for entrance upon 
and success in a distributive occupation.” 

Before such aid is available, the state, 
through its legislative authority, must des- 
ignate or create a State Board, consisting 


given below you are required to prepare 
Trading and Profit and Loss Accounts for 
1945, and Balance Sheet as at 3lst De- 
cember, 1945, of the X. Company, Limited. 
The authorised Capital is £30,000, divided 
into 20,000 6 per cent. Preference Shares 
and 10,000 Ordinary Shares, all of £1 
each. 


Trial Balance—31st December, 1945 


Amount received on Shares is- 
sued :-— £ 
20,0600 Preference Shares, 
a * eee 
10,000 Ordinary Shares, 
fully paid 
KEEN ALS ey Pe sere rere tee 
Rates (see Note 1) ......... 500 
Plant and Machinery 
Note 2) 
Discounts Received .......... 
Stock, Ist wml 1945 (see 
Note 3) TS eee eres 
Bad Debts 
General Expenses 
Debentures, 5 per cent. 
Discounts allowed ........... 300 
Sales Returns 4,500 
Purchases pate ace eecoare 53,500 
Profit and Loss Account; bal- 
ance Ist January, 1945 .. 
Debenture Interest (see Note 4) 
Trade Creditors 
Provision for Bad 
Note 5) 
Directors’ Fees (see 
Office Salaries 
Freehold Land and Buildings 
SS Se 
Preference Dividend 
TEES 64:2 aes 
Interim Ordinary. Dividend, 
paid Ist July, 1945 ...... 
TIME EOUNS ct bcdewcnduns 


14,500 


10,000 
80,000 


8,000 


10,000 
a a eee 700 
2,780 



























10,000 


Debts (see 
Ss (see Note 6) . 


for year 


1,000 
7,000 


£120,600 £120,600 
Notes.—1. Rates 
vance . 
. Depreciate Plant and 
Machinery by 10 per 
cent 
. Stock, 31st Decem- 
BOP, TOOP sco penens 
. Half-year’s Deben- 
ture Interest is due 
. Provision for Bad 
Debts to be brought 
BD cvccccesevccces 
. Provide for further 
Directors’ Fees .... 


paid 


8,000 


Program 


of not less than three members, who will 
cooperate with the Office of Education in 
the administration of the provisions of the 
acts. Such boards are now functioning 
in many of the forty-eight states in the 
country. 

This program originates in several ways 
—through local public school authorities, 
the State boards for vocational education, 
or directly from the citizens concerned, 
such as labor groups, parent-teacher asso- 
ciations, business and industrial concerns, 
and homemaker and farmer groups. What- 
ever group seeks funds must be prepared 
to present the need for a training program 
based upon employment opportunities, the 
urgency of the training need, and the avail- 
ability of funds. 

Schools enjoying shop, home economics, 
or agriculture programs are benfitting 
from the Smith-Hughes act which supplies 
some of the funds necessary for such 
programs. Similar funds are open to 
schools desiring to promote a distributive 
education program. Those who wish more 
detailed information concerning the de- 
velopment and operation of vocational 
training programs in a particular State 
should communicate with the State direc- 
tor of vocational education in that State. 
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THE ACCOUNTING TEACHER’S PAGE 


Conducted by John N, Myer 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT ANALYSIS 


A reader has made a criticism of 
the outline of my _  one-semester 
course in accounting published last 
month. He says: “You allege that 
you have included ‘all that is of prac- 
tical value to the average student in 
the usual elementary course.’ How- 
ever, you have neglected to include 
the subject of statement analysis. 
Surely this is of practical value and 
is included in every elementary text 
I have seen.” 

It is true that the analysis of fi- 
nancial statements is a subject of im- 
portance to mature students. In fact, 
it is probable that a large portion of 
these students take the elementary 
course so that they may obtain suffi- 
cient knowledge of accounting to be 
able to analyze financial statements. 
It is also true that in elementary texts 
there is usually a chapter on. financial 
statement analysis near the end of the 
book. This chapter traditionally con- 
sists of two phases of analysis tech- 
nique: (1) comparative statements, 
and (2) ratios. The subject of com- 
parative statements I have included 
in the seventh week of my course 
which is devoted to a general dis- 
cussion of the financial statements. 


Ratio Analysis in Elementary Texts 

The discussion of financial state- 
ment ratios contained in the tradi- 
tional chapter in elementary texts 
does not go much beyond providing 
a list of ratios that may be computed. 
There is no adequate discussion of 
the significance of the various ratios 
nor how they are to be used. Also, 
many of the ratios listed have no 
logical basis. For example, one some- 
times finds in the list the ratio of 
liabilities to sales. But the compari- 
son of the liabilities on December 31 
of a certain year with the total sales 
during that year cannot lead to any 
valid conclusions, particularly since 
it is not likely that all the accounts 


payable arose through inventory pur- 


chases. Similarly, such ratios as 
those of inventory to working capi- 
tal and sales to fixed assets cannot 
yield any significant information. 
If you should call these facts to 
the attention of the author it is prob- 
able that he would tell you that ratio 
analysis is still in an experimental 
stage and that the results are not 
to be taken too seriously. But since 
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the author does not state this in his 
book the student cannot do otherwise 
than take these things seriously, es- 
pecially if he faces the ordeal of hav- 
ing to take an examination in a course 
he is taking. 

Then, too, the author will usually 
indulge in the fantasy that it is pos- 
sible to compute average or standard 
ratios for each of the various indus- 
tries and that these may be used as 
norms with which to compare the ra- 
tios of a particular enterprise. The 
author might even go so far as to 
say that usable standard ratios are 
available, having been compiled by 
various organizations such as trade 
associations. But those familiar with 
what goes on in the business world 
know that this is but a figment of 
the imagination. 

The nature of the financial state- 
ments is such that it is not feasible 
to compile therefrom average or 
standard ratios that have any degree 
of reliability. This is so for many 
reasons. One of these is that in 
order to be able to compute signifi- 
cant average ratios from the state- 
ments it would be necessary to pro- 
duce the data contained therein under 
conditions of rigid standardization of 
accounting procedure in each indus- 
try. Such standardization, of course, 
does not exist nor is there any inten- 
tion on the part of accountants to 
introduce it. An element of flexi- 
bility in accounting procedure is nec- 
essary so that the accountant may se- 
lect the procedures most suitable to 
the circumstances in each particu- 
lar case. 

A Fundamental Fallacy — 

In much of the literature on finan- 
cial statement analysis from which 
the traditional chapter is usually 
culled there unfortunately exists a 
tacit assumption contrary to fact 
that the statements are factual state- 
ments in terms of absolute measures. 
As a result, this chapter in the ele- 
mentary texts gives the reader the 
impression that financial condition 
may be measured by computing a 
series of ratios. This is, however, a 
fallacy for the financial statements 
reflect a combination of facts, ac- 
counting conventions, and personal 
judgments. And since the state- 
ments are largely statements of opin- 
ion the data they contain cannot be 


stated in terms of precise meas reg 
From this it follows that any ratig 
derived from the financial statemen 
cannot be precise measurements 6j 
relationships. 


Valid Use of Ratios 

Ratios may be used to focus a 
tention on various _ relationship 
among financial statement items an 
thus to discover unusual trends 
proportions. They cannot indica 
whether such unusual trends or pr 
portions are favorable or unfavor 
able. This must be left to the judg 
ment of the analyst based on thy 
factual information he can obtain i 
a particular case. The mechanic 
computation of ratios cannot be su 
stituted for judgment; ratios ar 
merely aids that help simplify rel 
tionships. 

For example, it might be found i 
a certain case that the dollar amou 
of the receivables is very high i 
proportion to the volume of sale 
An investigation might yield any ow 
of several explanations, either favor 
able or unfavorable. It might dis 
close that credit had been grante 
with undue caution and that a con 
siderable number of accounts are pa 
due. The condition of the receivabl 
would thus be quite unfavorable. () 
the other hand, it might be foun 
that during the last month of th 
year the business had been unusual 
active and that the receivables con 
sist largely of accounts that arog 
from recent transactions and ar 
therefore, not yet due. These fact 
would lead to the conclusion that th 
condition is most favorable. 

It is accordingly seen that the r 
tio of receivables to sales may i 
used to discover a possible dispri 
portion and thus serve as a dange 
signal. Such procedure, howevet 
must be supplemented by obtaining 
factual information regarding th 
reason for the disproportion. An ag 
ing of the receivables would yiel 
conclusive information; the use ¢ 
the ratio alone could not do this. 

Since the only valid use of ratio 
is to discover possible dispropor 
tions or unusual trends and not t 
make conclusive measurements thei 
interpretation is not a simple matte: 
It requires not only skill in the u9 
of the ratios but also an adequatf 
comprehension of the nature ani 
limitations of the statements. Sut 
skill and understanding can } 
achieved only through a considerabl 
amount of training for which ther 
is not sufficient time in a brief cours 
devoted to the basic accounting tech 
nique nor even in the usual ont 
year elementary course. Financid 
statement analysis had better be lel 
for consideration in a later cours 
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WASHINGTON 


NEWS LETTER 


Conducted by Irene C, Hypps 





THE HEAD COUNTERS ARE COMING! 


A quarter of a million workers 
will soon be engaged in calling at 
your and your neighbors’ doors to 
ask name, age, occupation, and sim- 
ilar questions the answers to which 
will be recorded as a part of the 
stupendous undertaking of the 1950 
decennial census of the United 
States. For this task the country is 
divided into about 14 geographic 
regions serviced by almost 1000 field 
offices. It was announced some time 
ago that the number of questions to 
be asked for the Census of Popula- 
tion in 1950 will be about 60, and 
that the largest preparatory job is 
that of the mass production of about 
1 million maps. These show boun- 
daries and locations of streets, dwell- 
ing places, farms, and other points 
for enumeration. 


Secause the problem of the past 
has been the selection of trainees for 
census work, an attempt now is be- 
ing made to adopt more objective 
bases of selection. One of the ex- 
perimental training projects in prog- 
ress is in cooperation with the Dis- 
trict of Columbia public schools. 
Similar cooperative training classes 
may be established in one other 
city. An intensive 18-week course 
with periodic testing on numeric card 
punch machine operation is fitting 
high school seniors and selected post- 
graduates for the possibility of prob- 
able appointment to Census Bureau 
office jobs. Employment results of 
the first groups so trained, in com- 
parison with more experienced work- 
ers, seem to justify expectations of 
acceptable vocational performance on 
the job after the initial training has 
been completed in the high school. 
Preference in selecting operators and 
trainees for card punching usually 
Is given to girls and women between 
the ages of 18 and 35 years. Census 
Bureau personnel studies indicate 
that they tend to make the most sat- 
isfactory employees for this type of 
tabulating work. 


_ According to a Census Bureau of- 
ficial, the facility of juniors to learn 
tabulating machine operation leads 
into a new field of activity—that of 
electrical accounting, and affords a 
two-fold opportunity. The youth 
can earn an immediate livelihood and 
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because these jobs are in a widening 
occupational field that calls for a vari- 
ety of skilled technical workers in 
business, it opens new vistas. 

The one caution that was men- 
tioned is that too many young work- 
ers are non-promotable, not from 
lack of vocational training but be- 
cause they fail, from lack of wis- 
dom, to do well the work on their 
current level of employment. In 
their eagerness to “get ahead fast” 
they are careless of the task at hand. 
Young people should be helped, he 
suggested, to realize that initial and 
continuing work performance _ is 
used by personnel officers as the best 
indication of their qualifications for 
inservice promotion to higher level 
jobs. The Census Bureau is making 
studies of the desirability and advis- 
ability of combining coding with the 
mechanical application of card 
punching, so that employees may 
gain in job interest through this co- 
ordinated activity. The particular 
factor needed in operators is the abil- 
ity to perform rapidly while think- 
ing clearly and maintaining accurate 
techniques. 

Another point of view advanced 
is that electronics could be presented 
very productively to college students 
as business machines are being used 
in problem solving and further ap- 
plications of these uses can become 
a challenge to practical research. One 
reason that the field of electronics is 
so open for young professionals is 
that it offers many alternative choices 
of careers for varying objectives. 

Classes of Employees 

The Personnel Division is geared 
to meet the demands of a_ rapidly 
expanding employee roll in terms of 
the census outlook. In calling atten- 
tion to the tremendous expansion and 
contraction of Census Bureau em- 
ployment, the Personnel staff offers 
the explanation that the number of 
employees varies in accordance with 
the schedule of activities. The total 
number may drop as low as 2000 or 
rise to the 150,000 mark anticipated 
for the 1950 population count. An 
analysis of the 3300 employment roll 
in October, 1946 is cited as a typical 
other-than-census year. In fact. this 
was at the beginning slack-off from 


the Agriculture Census year. The fig- 
ures do not include the field staff, 
and the breakdown of employees was 
peculiar to the type of work being 
done by the Bureau at that time. 


MACHINE CLERKS 
October, 1948 


Card punch operators (may fluctuate from 


150 to 5000) 

Tabuating machine operators 

Clerical-typists 

Straight typists (pool) 

Correspondence clerks 
slight composing) 

Typists-dictograph 

Office appliance 
cating) 

Micro-photograph operators 

Blueprint and photostat operators 

Telephone operators 

Bookkeeping machine operators (Census like 
many other government agencies has its 
bookkeeping handled at the General Ac- 
counting Office) vb aearees 


NON-MACHINE CLERKS 


Statistical clerks (coding and classifying) .. 
General clerks (including map work) 

Mail, file and record clerks* 

Stenographic clerks ae 
Auditing clerks (voucher, time, and payroll) 
Purchasing clerks 

Editorial clerks (high grade correspondence) 
Supply and stock clerks 

Storekeepers . 

Librarians and assistants 


The remaining 449 employees represented 
administrative officers and maintenance force. 


ach new employee receives an at- 
tractive “Employee’s Handbook” 
and is given an hour’s orientation 
each day for a week. Employees also 
keep informed through a house or- 
gan, known as Census News. A 
special leaflet is issued for super- 
visors. Supervised training programs 
are made available as needs may de- 
velop. Any other training takes 
place on the job in the operating 
units. 


Facts for Business 

“The mass of records that busi- 
ness handles has increased greatly in 
volume since 1929. In the old days 
the small business man could get 
along by remembering,” said one of 
the Tabulating Division administra- 
tors. “Now he has to have accurate 
and detailed records. Electrical ac- 
counting offers mutual advantages to 
employer and employee. It furnish- 
es the employer with quickly record- 
ed data that can be classified accord- 
ing to a multiplicity of needs, and it 
frees the employee from time spent 
in doing routine work that he may 
use instead for creative effort.” 

It was at the instigation of the 
Census Bureau that Dr. Herman 
Hollerith began his investigation of 
mechanical methods for handling 
statistical work. Assisted by E. M. 
LaBoiteaux, he developed punched 
card techniques and experimented 
with machines for tabulating them. 
Later, Dr. Hollerith organized his 
tabulating machine company now 
regarded as the forerunner’ of 


(Continued on next page) 





the International Business Machines 
Corporation, Census uses adaptations 
of the original statistical machine de- 
veloped by Dr. Hollerith. 


Specialists of the Census Bureau 
work with the National Bureau of 
Standards and private agencies in 
the designing of further electrical de- 
vices for eliminating worker fatigue 
and increasing accounting accuracy. 
Two new advances in tabulating 
work are in process of experiment. 
One is a “document or mark ‘sens- 
ing’ process” and the other is called 


nasi 


Pictured above is a card puncher, an integral 
part of the tabulation system used by the 
United States Census Bureau to compile the 
thousands of facts gathered by the Bureau. 
Holes are punched in the card according to 
a prearranged code transferring the facts 
from the Census Questionnaire into statistics. 


“The Census Electronic Machine” 

. or “the machine with a memory.” 
Neither of these is ready for use with 
the 1950 census tabulations. They 
may prove a valuable asset in busi- 
ness forecasting by lessening the time 
between the information “take” and 
its tabulated results. 

At present the punched card sys- 
tem, in use in government and busi- 
ness, is a method of arrangement, 
classification, and compilation of unit 
records, for the card once punched 
constitutes an  unvarying record 
that can be mechanically added, sub- 
tracted, multiplied, divided, printed, 
reproduced, selected, eliminated, ar- 
ranged or filed, classified, counted. 
The Census Bureau’s card has 960 
punching positions. 
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The uses that business makes of 
census statistics are many. Manu- 
facturing and distributing firms can | BACK 
spot localities in market surveys. 


National communication media can | NUMBERS 


check circulation against population 


spread and densities. The location | WANTED! 
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For persons interested in census 
data for research purposes, a Statis- 
tical Abstract of the United States is 
printed yearly and supplements to it 
are published on special topics. These 
volumes contain — statistical sum- 
maries of all census subjects with 
notes on sources of the data. Two 
other reference aids are: a monthly 
checklist of publications issued by 
the Census Bureau, and a quarterly 
catalog and subject guide. Two 
pamphlets, Uncle Sam—How He 
Grew (U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1943. 20c) and Bureau of the 
Census—Fact Finder for the Nation 
(U. S. Dept. of Commerce, Bureau 
of the Census, October, 1948. Cour- 
tesy copies) tell the story of the 
amazing accumulation of records that 
show the history of the United 
States, and describe the organization 
and operation of the Census Bureau. 


Business teachers in Washington, 
who are to serve as instructors in 
the training experiment, made a re- 
cent tour of the tabulating section of 
the Bureau’s huge plant. One ma- 
chine observed by them classifies 
data electrically, types it onto an auto- 
matically controlled tape, accumu- 
lates sub-totals of the variously clas- 
sified figures, and finally prints the 
aggregate total of the mass card 
count. If, as one of the oddities re- 
ported in the agency brochure, “The Mo 
Nation’s quick-fingered stenograph- THE GREGG COLLEGE aed 
ers pound their way through ‘$25,- Methods Courses for Business cartoo 
000,000 worth of carbon paper and Teachers sy 

work 


inked typewriter ribbons a year,’ ” it 
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FILA 


GUIDE FOR BUSINESS TEACHERS 





HOW TO KEEP A JOB 
l6émm Sound Motion Picture, One Reel 


Sale: 


$45.00, Black and White; $90.00, Color 


Produced by: Coronet Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois 


Collaborator: John N. Given, Supervisor of Business Education 
City Board of Education, Los Angeles 
Available from Your Film Rental Library 


For vocational guidance, for busi- 
ness «ducation, for all young people 
and most adults, this picture carries 
an important theme. Job success is 
dependent upon more than a wise 
selection of vocation, more than the 
right attitude toward the work itself, 
more than the wise selection of a par- 


— 


ticular position. Although all of these 
are important, job success means get- 
ting along with fellow workers, con- 
duct of work, attitude toward com- 
pany, and several other factors which 
this film vividly explains in the con- 
text of a fascinating story. 


eo 


COLUMNAR JOURNALS 


35mm Silent Filmstrip with Captions 


Available from Text-Film Department, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


In the previous filmstrips in this 
series correlated with Accounting 
Fundamentals by MacFarland and 
Avars it was shown that special jour- 
nals are used to record transactions 
by type of transaction. To obtain 
more detailed information analysis 
columns are added to journals to clas- 
sify and accumulate like items. De- 
tails of classifying sales by depart- 
ments are shown. The method of en- 
tering sundry sales is also shown, as 
well as the handling of cash and 
C.0.D. sales. The filmstrip then 
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shows the advantages of the columnar 
Purchase Journal, The details of the 
form of the columnar General Jour- 
nal, the proper way to make entries 
therein and the details of posting are 
next depicted step by step. The film- 
strip ends with pictures of electrical 
accounting machine equipment: 
punching, sorting and listing ma- 
chines. The similarity of the work 
performed by the sorting machine to 
the work performed by hand in a 
columnar journal is pointed out. 


Sa 


THE GENERAL AND SUBSIDIARY LEDGERS 
(Controlling Accounts) 


35mm Stlent Filmstrip with 
Available from Text-Film Department, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 


Captions 


Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N, Y. 


Motivation for the increase in the 
number of ledgers is provided by a 
cartoon of a harassed and over- 
worked bookkeeper who has too much 
work to do. 

Under such conditions, groups of 
similar accounts in the ledger may be 
removed and set up as_ separate 
ledgers. For example, all customers’ 
accounts are often placed in a sepa- 
rate Accounts Receivable Ledger. 
Control of this separate Accounts Re- 
ceivable Ledger is kept in the origi- 
nal ledger. This control account is 
calle’ Accounts Receivable. A very 
clear, highlighted illustration indi- 
OCTC 
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cates that the one total amount is 
equal to the sum of the accounts re- 
moved. No matter how many sub- 
sidiary ledgers are used, the Trial 
Balance is always prepared from the 
General Ledger accounts, some of 
which control the subsidiary ledger 
accounts. The balance of a control 
account should equal the aggregate 
balances of the accounts in the sub- 
sidiary ledger. 

Details of the operation of sub- 
sidiary ledgers and controlling ac- 
counts are shown: debits to custom- 
ers for sales, credits to creditors for 
purchases, credits to customers for 


cash receipts, debits to creditors for 
cash disbursements, miscellaneous 
transactions with customers and cred- 
itors, and bracket entries. 

The filmstrip ends with an admoni- 
tion to remember that every debit or 
credit posting to a subsidiary ledger 
must be included in the summary 
postings or be posted separately to 
the controlling account. 
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NEW BEVA FILMSTRIPS 

BEVA, Inc., 104 West 61st Street, New 
York 23, N. Y., announces four new, "35mm 
silent filmstrips : 
Miss Do and Miss Don’t is a screen pre- 
sentation of some of the points covered 
by the advisers of the John Robert Powers 
School in their talks to students of private 
business schools on proper office etiquette. 
The two models are actual business edu- 
cation students. 
Bookkeeping and Accounting Errors: How 
to Locate, Correct and Avoid Them shows 
the manner in which bookkeeping errors 
occur, the order in which various steps are 
taken to detect the errors, ingenious and 
not too widely known methods of quickly 
detecting errors in the trial balance, and 
steps to be taken when mistakes prove to 
be very difficult to detect. The treatment 
is extremely detailed, comprehensive and 
practical. 
6% 60 Day Interest Method, Parts I 
and II, These two filmstrips give a clear, 
simple, detailed, explanation of this widely 
taught method of computing interest. 
Part I is a step by step explanation which 
follows usual teaching patterns in present- 
ing the subject matter. Part II consists 
of many problems, each problem being fol- 
lowed by a solution. Use of these film- 
strips should increase the clarity of stu- 
dents’ understanding of this topic in which 
it is difficult to obtain correct solutions to 
interest problems. 


+ 


DATA BOOK ON "SLIDES" 


A new edition with major revisions of 
the Kodak Data Book, Slides, is being dis- 
tributed by the Eastman Kodak Company. 

This fourth edition of the booklet is, 
like all its predecessors, aimed at those 
who use slides for educational and busi- 
ness purposes as well as those making 
slides for fun and family. It features an 
expanded section on making Kodachrome 
title or graph slides, and a greatly enlarged 
section on making a slide presentation. 
This latter portion has been completely 
brought up-to-date. 

A few suggestions on planning slide se- 
quences have also been added. 

Slides, like all other Kodak Data Books, 
is available through photographic dealers. 
It is priced at 35 cents. 


+ 


VISUAL AID WALL CHARTS 


The George F. Cram Company, Inc., 730 
East Washington Street, Indianapolis 7, 
Ind., announces a series of six wall charts 
46” x 56” based on 20th Century Bookkeep- 
ing and Accounting: 1) Recording and 
Posting the Opening Entry, 2) Journal- 
izing, Posting, and Preparing a Trial Bal- 
ance, 3) Work Sheets and Financial State- 
ments, 4) Closing the Ledger, 5) Adjust- 
ing the Ledger, 6) The Bookkeeping Cycle. 
The set of six charts varies in price from 
$66.50 to $88, depending on the type of 
mounting. 
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7 out of 10 TvPING STUDENTS 
IMPROVE IN CLASSWORK 


with dtartnott 
Adjustable DESKS 


That 70% of typing students, using normal classroom desks, are handicapped 
by the fact that their typewriters are too high or too low has been repeatedly 
shown by research. This problem, of how to achieve correct typewriter height 
for each student, has now been solved by the Hartnett adjustable typing desk. 
This revolutionary desk is designed for all students: the 30% who do not need 
desk adjustment, as well as for the 70% who do. In the case of the latter, 
surveys show that improvement in general classroom work is immediate. 


The Hartnett adjustable typing desk is a rugged piece of schoo! furniture, 








“Your Corrat : 
7 Vp wvtter Fle rent se 


Hammond Desk Company 
5248 Hohman Ave., Hammond, Ind. 


Please send me literature as checked below. 


Free booklet, ‘Your Correct Typewriter Height.” 
Complete information about model shown. 


Descriptive circular about other models. 








omen + 
HAMMOND DESK COMPANY 
Pome, HERE 


... SCHOOL 


MY POSITION IS 


Above—WRONG:;: In this picture the operator's 
desk is 26 inches high. As indicated by the white 
posture lines, the desk is much too low for this 
5’2” tall operator. She will experience fatigue, 
and the possibility of errors will be greatly in. 
creased. 


Left—CORRECT: The same operator with her 
desk properly adjusted to a 29-inch height. Note 
the white posture lines now. Her stoop is gone, 
relieving the fatigue: her forearm is on the cor 
rect 30° angle; her stroking will be faster and 
easier, with a shorter interval between strokes. 


| HARTNET DE LUXE 
CLASSROOM MODEL 


made of oak. It has a shelf for books. It is 
30” high, 20” wide, and 36” long. A_ simple 
patented device, located below the well as shown 
in the illustration, enables the student easily to 
adjust the typewriter to any height from 26 to 
30 inches from the floor. 


HAMMOND DESK GD 


5248 HOHMAN AVE. © HAMMOND, INDIANA 
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WHAT BUSINESS THINKS AND SAYS 





SO YOUR AUDIENCE GOES TO SLEEP 
by Louis C. Fink 


No: all of us as teachers formally speak 
to groups which might be classified as 
“audience” yet, daily, we are faced by 
groups of individuals who will respond 
much the same as an “audience” with the 
exception of the ending applause. 

Mr. Fink believes that many speakers 
do not realize their own faults nor that 
searching for material, organizing a speech, 
and rehearsing are for naught unless the 
speecli can be heard. He believes the audi- 
ence may be slightly resentful to begin 
with because the speaker is in a raised 
position—that this tends to elevate him to 
the superior of the audience and create 
resentment. Also the speaker is uncom- 
fortable because of his raised position 
because he is likely to be uncertain, dizzy, 
and off balance when he looks down at 
the audience. The psychological resentment 
of the audience plus the physical discom- 
fort of the speaker handicaps the program 
from the beginning. 

Technical, but common-sense, procedures 
are suggested by Mr. Fink to control or 
overcome seven deficiencies and negate the 
always-present handicaps. They are: 

“1. A volume so low that nobody can 
hear. We learn to control volume by 
practice. With time—but only with time 
a speaker develops the ability to step into 
any hall and gauge accurately how loud 
he must talk to be heard. It helps to watch 
the folks in the last row. If they are 
straining or dozing, or talking among 
themselves, you can be pretty sure you're 
not talking loud enough to be heard. Many 
beginners use a stooge in the last row who 
gives signals. 

“When the stooge lets his head fall 
down on his chest, it’s a signal to the 
speaker that he cannot be heard, and 
should bring up his volume. Sometimes it 
will seem that you have to shout to be 
heard. Well and good—shout! And if that 
hurts your throat, the solution is to cut 
down the length of what you are going to 
say. 

“2. Pitch is important, too. You don’t 
have to be a musician to master the art 
of raising the pitch of pour voice. High- 
keyed sounds have short fast waves. They 
travel farther. A high-pitched voice rises 
beautifully over the lower tones of dis- 
traction—dishes being cleared, chairs 
shuffled about, programs rustled and 
coughs being smothered. 

“3. Where are your eyes? The man 
who won’t look a friend in the eye is 
usually taken to be dishonest. So be it with 
speakers: they ought to look their audi- 
ence straight in the eye, too. If you use 
notes don’t try to hid them behind a water 
glass. Instead, type your notes on 3” x 5” 
cards, and then bring them bodly up to 
chest level when you get on your feet. 
People know you're using notes: don’t 
try to hide them. 

“To get the effect of looking everyone 
in the eye, pick out one man and_ talk 
to him. Select a person in the center of 
the room, and a little more than half 
way to the rear. Pretend he’s your friend 
and talk straight to him; the effect is 
remarkable. Everyone in the audience will 
Swear you are addressing him alone. 

“4. A sure way to kill interest is by 
being monotonous. Good speakers never 
memorize their speeches, because a mem- 
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orized speech sounds just like that—flat 
and dull. Sometimes a speech is of such 
importance that it must be read exactly 
as written, word for word. It is still pos- 
sible to make such a speech bright and 
lively. Varying the rate of delivery will 
help. Talk slowly and then rapidly in 
turn. Pause for emphasis. Raise and then 
lower your voice. Use a rising inflection 
for questions. Forget that you have heard 
the speech before and remind yourself 
that it is all new to the audience. Put 
anger, joy, fear, warmth into your voice. 
You should put so much effort into a 
20-minute speech that when you sit down 
you will be physically and mentally tired. 
If you’re not then you’ve been coasting. 
And your audience will know it! 

“5. At many dinners, the speakers apolo- 
gize for their inadequacies. Either they 
were late, or had to leave early, or had 
a cold or were ‘unaccustomed to public 
speaking.’ Stop the false modesty! You 
have been asked to speak because you are 
the best available person the chairman 
could find. Remember that. Be confident— 
not boasting, but confident. If you don’t 
believe that you have something worth 
saying, then nobody else in the room will. 

“One of the most insulting excuses to 
an audience is that you ‘had no time to 
prepare your speech.’ That means (a) that 
you used what time you had for something 
else, considering it more important than 


the present audience, or (b) you figured | 


this audience was too dumb to care. Don’t 
insult your listeners’ intelligence with ex- 
cuses for your own failings. 

“6. All too few speakers know how to 
organize their remarks. Having several 
worth-while things to report, they ramble 
on at random. Every speech should have 
a beginning, a middle and an end. Orga- 
nize your notes in advance so that you will 
know when to start and stop. When vou 
have made your point, sit down. The 
rambling approach is the surest way to 
ae 

“7. Give the audience a break and intro- 
duce a litthe humor now and then. Even 
serious talks can be improved with humor. 
The simple fact is that most objects are 
improved by comparison. The sun is al- 
ways most brilliant after a storm. A pretty 
girl is more beautiful when she is among 
her sisters who are not so fair. The seri- 
ous import of any public address will be 
enhanced by its proximity to a little witi- 
cism, a smiling allusion to a lighter sub- 
ject. 

“There they are. Seven points to help 
a speaker. Volume, pitch, looking at the 
audience, variety, assurance, organization 
and humor. 

“There is one way to check the effects 
of your talking. Compliments have no 
value, because your friends will tell you 
that you were marvellous and your en- 
emies will remain silent. Don’t make the 
mistake of asking people how they liked 
the speech. It’s too easy to say, ‘Fine, 
just fine.’ 

“Instead, ask them if they agreed with 
you on that first point you made. If they 
didn’t listen (or if the point didn’t get 
over), they won’t have the remotest idea 
of what you are talking about.” 

Reprinted by special permission of the Office 
Economist. 





Modern Industry Books... 
for Executives 
of Today and Tomorrow 


YOUR PUBLIC 
RELATIONS 


The Standard Public 
Relations Handbook 


Edited by GLENN and DENNY GRIS- 
WOLD, editors of Public Relations News 


Written by 33 nationaily known 
authorities, this new and complete 
handbook covers every phase of 
public relations—from how to or- 
ganize a public reiations program 
to how to operate it successfully. 
For the first time, it applies the 
actual case history approach—each 
chapter includes step-by-step case 
examples showing tested public rela- 
tions methods that have proved suc- 
cessful. 644 pages. 61/4 x 914, 32 
illustrations. $7.50 


FOUNDATIONS 
FOR CONSTRUCTIVE 
INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS 


By R. CARTER NYMAN, 
Personnel Director, Yale University 


Herc are the results of a successful 
attempt to apply to the manage- 
ment of industrial relations the 
same basic principles which under- 
lie scientific and technological devel- 
opment. It is a comprehensive hand- 
book of concepts and principles and 
a stimulating analysis of what goes 
into the makeup and administration 
of a successful industrial relations 
policy. $2.85 


STANDARD 
BUSINESS-CONFERENCE 
TECHNIQUE 


By CARL HEYEL, 


Assistant to the President, 
Lehn & Fink Products Corporation 


A valuable time-saver! Written for 
and to the business executive—both 
staff and line—this book gives 136 
tested rules covering the actual prep- 
aration, the conduct and the follow- 
up of a successful business-confer- 
ence. It is based on extensive prac- 
tical experience and widespread dis- 
cussion with responsible executives. 

$2.50 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
153 East 24th St., New York 10 











WITH 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


ma 


Des Moines, lowa 
The School Where Futures Are Formed 


AB 


BUSINESS SCHOOLS 


A NATIONAL 


Established in 1890 


CHILLICOTHE BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Chillicothe, Missouri 


REPUTATION 


Specialized Professional Training 
KANSAS CITY 


COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 
Ben H. Henthorn, President 


he ne sone Accounting, Professional Adve tisin 





, Specialized Secr tari 
ercial Art 
1329 Oak = g cen City 6, Mo. 





E. O. Fenton, President 
ALBANY 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


uo 
Business Administration, Cler- 
ical Accounting, Secretarial 
Majors, Civil Service Tutoring. 


os 7 


128 Wasnington Avenue, Albany 6, New York 





The Pacific Northwest's 
Outstanding Business School 


Behnke: Walker 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 
1017 S. W. Washington, Portiand, Oregon 


‘"TAKE A BUSINESS COURSE" 
Accounting Secretarial 


ember 
National Council of Business Schools 
Approved for Veterans 


CLEVENGER COLLEGE OF 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
Hickory and North Wilkesboro, North Carolina 


STUDY. ACCOUNTANCY AND BUSINESS ADMINIS‘ RAT 
At inovehonnrsie 2 ce ae Best Known 


usiness Universit, 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 





DUFFS-IRON CITY COLLEGE 
Incorporated 1840 
Business Education for more than a Century 
> Catalog on Request 
be 3 


424 Duguesne Way 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


A Select School 
offering 
Quality Business Training 


THE MINNEAPOLIS 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Nicollet Avenue at 10th Street 





BILLINGS BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Billings, Montana 
A Fine School for More Than Fifty Years 


HOWARD C. PORTER, Director 


DYKE ano SPENCE 


Professional Business Thaining 
STANDARD BUILDING © CLEVELAN 





Minnesota 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
All business courses, including Business Admix 
istration, Accountancy, Secretarial, and 


Reporting. 
Correll, President 
A Sceltty School Since 1877 





Ohio’s Greatest School of Business 


BLISS COLLEGE 
131 East State Street, Columbus, Ohio 


School of Accountancy (CPA)—Business Admr. 
Secretarial Science 


HARTNETT COLLEGE 
e 


All Business Courses, including Accounting, Busi- 
ness Administration and Secretarial 


e 
HAMMOND, INDIANA 


PARKS 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
The preferred school featuring complete busines 
training 


1450 Logan St. Denver 3, Colorod 
J. R. Johnson, President 


Prepare at Parks and Prosper 





BRYANT & STRATTON BUSINESS 


INSTITUTE 
1028 Main Street Buffalo, New York 
Since 1918 offering er courses in: Business 
Administration, Accounting, Sales, Advertising, 
and Secretarial Science. Approved as a Regis- 
tered Business Institute by the New York State 
Department of Education. 


HILL’S BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 
and 
HILL’S EXTENSION SCHOOL 


Accounting, Business Administration, 
and Secretarial Courses 


619 W. Main St., Oklahoma City 2, Oklahoma 


Success Clinic, State Approved, Member 
American Association of Junior Colleges, 
ern buildings, inexpensive residence halls {wv 
girls, established 1863. Send for catalog. 


OCHESTER INSTITU 


172 Clinton Ave., South, Rochester 4, N. Y. 





BURDETT COLLEGE 
Established 1879 
Accounting, Business Administration, Secre- 
tarial Courses. Co-educational. Fall and 
Spring Terms. Day and Evening Sessions 
Catalogue on request 
156 Stuart St., Boston 16, Mass. 





THE BUSINESS INSTITUTE 
220 Bagley Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 
and Pontiac 
More Than 99000 Students 
Have Attended The Business Institute 
A. F, Tull, President 





BUSINESS INSTITUTE 
OF MILWAUKEE 
L. E. Huseby, President 

Business Institute Building 


770 N. Plankinton Avenue 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 





CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 


COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
2209 Fresno Street, Fresno, California 
Chartered by og State to eee Degrees 
n Commerc 
Capacity 500 Students—Continuons 


per 
Ww. C. Pe a President 




















SOUTHWESTERN BUSINESS 
UNIVERSITY 
Offering 


“The Elmer Wheeler Sales Training Courses" 
Houston's School of Distinction 
Clyde J. Phillips, Pres. Houston 2, Texe 


STRAYER 
COLLEGE OF ACCOUNTANCY 

COLLEGE OF SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
B.C.S. and M.C.S. degrees conferred on com 
pletion of Business Administration and Account 
ing courses. ——_ and Executive-Secretarial 
—— are award 

13th and F toe Washington, D. C. 








For Thorough Training and a Choice Position 
Attend 
TULSA BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Established 1900 
408 S. Denver, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
E. A. Guise, President 
You'll Enjoy Attending T.B.C. 








BUSINESS os te a EXECUTIVE 
ARIAL COURSES 
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Conducted by Lawrence D, Brennan 
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Editor's Note: If you have a question on some phase of business English that 
you want answered, submit your question to the Business English Editor in 
core of the Journal and he will be glad to furnish you with an answer. 


The 


most interesting questions submitted each month will also be reviewed in 


this department. 
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Q.—The ideas expressed in the following 
answer are the result of many different 
queries addressed to this editor. A number 
of questions have been received concerning 
the effectiveness of high school courses in 
business English, with opinions varying 
from those who see no place for this 
course in the curriculum to those who 
think that business English should be the 
only kind of English taught in high 
schools. The gist of the controversy may 
be boiled down to the following paragraph. 

Can the teaching of business English be 
justified in high school? Isn’t the best way 
of teaching English the me thod employed 
in presenting English literature? If stu- 
dents read some masterpiece of English 
literature and then write an essay about it, 
they will be striving for the highest stand- 
ards of English expression possible. If 
a remedial course is needed, why not give 
the students an honest-to-goodness course 
in grammar and leave off the trimmings of 
business English. To some the field of 
business correspondence is too narrow for 
developing the skills that a modern literate 
American may need in his daily business 
and social life. To some business English 
is only “busy work” in high school and the 
teachers rehash a pot pourri of details 
that are not business, not English and not 
education. To some, the attempt to teach 
a skill course like business English is en- 
tirely out of keeping with the present 
trend of upgrading high school courses, 
and the student has no reason for learning 
such advanced techniques of writing until 
he has mastered English grammar. To 
some the whole idea of a high school 
course 1s impossible because nowhere is 
there a supply of teachers who are quali- 
fied to teach both business and English. 
And so run the opinions. 


A.—Such questions and remarks, it would 
seem to this writer, arise from abuses 
presented in the name of business English 
rather than any sound principles govern- 
ing the situation. This course is_ being 
successfully presented in a very large 
number of American high schools and has 
proved to be a course for which there is 
no real substitute. 

However, before we proceed with an 
analysis of this subject, we might best 
come to some common a ot 
the terms to be involved. Grammar is the 
study of the proper arrangement of words 
in a language including word choice, 
spelling, the mechanics of composition, and 
such matters of rhetoric as unity, coher- 
ence, proportion, and general effectiveness. 
English as a study involves effective ex- 
Pression of the mother tongue, including 
grammar, and a review of certain literary 
masterpieces of our language. Business 
English is the effective use of our mother 
tongue in commercial intercourse. Educa- 
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tion is the preparation of American youth 
for the life about them. 

Can we justify this course, business 
English, in our modern system of educa- 
tion? To this writer the answer is not 
only an emphatic yes, but also a strong 
insistence that business English is gener- 
ally a most fruitful, modern and useful 
method of inculcating a language skill, 
without any consideration whatsoever of 
its merits in presenting certain business 
knowledges. 

As to English literature, artistic writing, 
and like departments of discourse and 
culture, these are all very important too 
and should most certainly be taught for 
their cultural and practical value, but busi- 


ness English has very much its own place 


in the curriculum and can be pursued with 
great profit by students of every program. 
Could a strict course in grammar supply 
much better the writing skill that a stu- 
dent gains from business English? If by 
a strict course in grammar is meant the 
memorizing of rules, the working of ex- 
ercises and the conjugating of verbs with 
little or no composition, the answer is an 
emphatic no. A course in juggling rules is 
like “hanging one’s clothes on a hickory 
limb, but not going near the water.” If 
by a strict course in grammar is meant 
the writing of such compositions as “My 
Vacation,” “A Day in the Country,” or 
“The Life of a Penny,” the answer is 
again an emphatic no. If by a strict 
course in grammar is meant reading one 
of the Spectator papers and then writing 
a composition, “What I Would Do If I 
Met Sir Roger De Coverley on Main 
Street,” the answer is still no. All of these 
exercises, without doubt, have merit, but 
none are substitutes for business English. 
This writer certainly has no quarrel with 
a good course in grammar and composition 
that has many composition problems care- 
fully graded ‘and promptly returned. This 
writer has no quarrel with ~ writing 
problems which afford the student exer- 
cise of his imagination, critical acumen, 
poetic soul, and the other enrichening ex- 
periences of the fine and liberal arts. It 
iS part of our rich heritage to share the 
experiences of Sir Roger, and it is cer- 
tainly a worth-while experience to try 
one’s hand at the graceful periods of 
Addison or to ponder philosophically a 
la Washington Irving or Charles Lamb 
on the delights of a day in the country— 
but such pursuits are by no means a sub- 
stitute for business English. We are suffi- 
ciently sophisticated to laugh at any claim 
for mental gymnastics or transfer of 
training from such writing to the needs 
of straightforward, English expository 
prose in the workaday world. Moreover 
there is as pressing a need for proficiency 
in business expression as there is for self 
expression and cultural enrichment. 





3usiness English has many advantages 
over other types of composition courses in 
behooving students to gain a substantial 
command of prose expression. Whereas 
drill work, fanciful essays, critical reports 
and the like are not always properly ap- 
preciated as enrichening experiences, even 
the dullest student can “see the sense” in 
the vital and current problems of business 
English. What are the examples of prose 
composition that impinge constantly upon 
our sight and hearing? Except for the 
products of journalism, by far the pre- 
ponderant species of writing that we meet 
daily comes from commerce and industry. 
Very few of us are ever moved to pre- 
pare short stories and articles and thus 
participate in the swelling of the journal- 
ism product. Yet those of us who do not 
have to contribute often to the great com- 
plex of business: discourse are, on the 
other hand, very rare indeed. We ‘exchange 
business letters; we read advertising copy ; 
we insert classified advertisements; we are 
guided by advertising copy from news- 
papers, magazines, radio and _ television. 
We give sales talks. We discuss business 
over the telephone. We're living in a com- 
mercial civilization. Children are not only 
aware of this but are sold on business 
English long before they meet the name 
of that subject. 

But isn’t the area of business English a 
little too narrow for exercising all aspects 
of written expression? It has already been 
granted that the enlargening experiences 
afforded by a course in English literature 
have a most important place in the curric- 
ulum. Business English pretends to be no 
sustitute for such experiences. However, 
business English does employ every species 
of writing, including narrative, descrip- 
tion, exposition, and argument, and what- 
ever else this writing may be, it must be 
effective and get a job done. Business 
English is much more than business cor- 
respondence. In another number of this 
magazine, the writer will discuss some 
questions that he has received on non- 
correspondence aspects of this subject. 

As to business English being out of 
harmony with the current trend of educa- 
tional psychology and educational philoso- 
phy, the writer would say that to the con- 
trary business English is much more in 
harmony with the trend of psychology and 
philosophy than the teaching of composi- 
tion on the style of the leisurely essay. 
The whole theme of John Dewey and 
Democracy and Education is one oe mak- 
ing education a participation in life itself. 


+ 


Q.—Miss M. C. asks the following ques- 
tion: “When setting up general directions 
is tt not incorrect to use you? For exam- 
ple i in the following statement, ‘When mak- 
ing reference to Kansas City, you must 
be careful to name the state.’ I know that 
the expression ts wrong, but cannot find 
any rule covering tt. What would be the 
correct way of making that statement?” 


A.—It is incorrect to use you when the 
directions are addressed to anybody at all. 
If you were addressing a particular per- 
son, of course, you might be quite permis- 
sible, even in the statement which you 
furnish. 

Instead of you use the pronoun one. For 
example, “When sealing envelopes one 
(not you) must be careful not to smudge 
the flap.” “One (not you) must dress 
neatly before leaving for the office.” 
“When making reference to Kansas City, 
one must be careful to name the state.” 
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Dr. Dewey Heads Emerson College 

Dr. Godfrey Dewey is acting president 
of Emerson College in Boston for the 
current academic year. 

A trustee of Emerson College since 
1940, Dr. Dewey has maintained an in- 
terest in the college over a much longer 
period of years. His wife, the former 
Marjorie Kinne, is a graduate of the Col- 
lege and taught there during the 1920's. 

Dr. Dewey is a graduate of Harvard 
College, class of 1909. He entered the 
Harvard Graduate School of Education in 
1920, the year of its founding, receiving 
his Master of Education degree in 1921 
and his Doctor of Education degree in 
1926. His Master’s thesis, “The Relative 
Frequency of English Speech Sounds,” 
was published as Volume 4 of the Harvard 
Studies in Education. His Doctoral thesis, 
was entitled “A System of Shorthand for 
General Use.” This has been followed by 
a score of shorthand textbooks, the latest 
of which is Dewey Shorthand for Per- 
sonal Use. 

His father, the late Melvil Dewey, was 
an outstanding and inspiring figure in 
American educational circles for fifty 
years. His Decimal Classification for li- 
braries originated as a Master’s thesis at 
Amherst College in 1875. 


a 


Haynes Becomes Sole Owner of 
Birmingham School 


Benjamin R. Haynes recently purchased 
the interest of his former partner, Laur- 
ence Lautenbach in the Wheeler Business 
College, Birmingham, Alabama. This 
school, which was operated under the di- 
rection of Willard J. Wheeler for over 
fifty years, was purchased by Dr. Haynes 
and Mr. Lautenbach in 1947, 

Since the purchase of the school, Dr. 
Haynes, who has been serving as _presi- 
dent, has been devoting most of his time 
to teaching. He is a past president of the 
Department of Business Education of the 
National Education Association and a past 
president of the National Business Teach- 
ers Association. 

Mr. Lautenbach is returning to college 
teaching. Before the purchase “ot the Bir- 
mingham school he was manager of the 
National Business College at Knoxville 
and head of the Accounting Department 
of the Knoxville Business College. 


a 


Doctorate Awards 


Clair Daggett, chairman of the Divi- 
sion of Business Education at the State 
Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota, 
has been awarded the Doctor of Philos- 
ophy degree by the State University of 
Iowa. 

Rienzi Wilson Jennings, head of the 
Department of Commerce and Business 
Administration at Morehead State College, 
was granted the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy by the University of Kentucky 
in August of this year. 

Clarice M. Robinson, of Western State 
College, Macomb, Illinois, completed re- 
quirements for the Doctorate at Indiana 
oer and received her degree in 

une. 


42 


Diekroeger Made Director of 
Education in St, Louis 


L. H. Diekroeger, Administrative As- 
sistant at Hadley Technical High School, 
St. Louis,, Missouri, for the past three 
years has been appointed to the Depart- 
ment of Personnel, Evaluation and Re- 
search of the St. Louis public schools, 
aj | aero of Instruction with the rank 

Director of Education. 

“ae. Diekroeger started his teaching ca- 
reer in 1919 as head of the commercial 
department in the Senior High School at 


L. H. Diekroeger 


Poplar Bluff, Missouri. He was principal 
of that high school for three years and 
served as basketball and track coach there 
for two years. From May, 1923 to Sep- 
tember, 1930 he was Director of Admis- 
sions at William Woods College, Fulton, 
Missouri, which position he left to become 
a commercial teacher at Hadley Technical 
High School. He was program chairman 
of the general business and stenographic 
department at Hadley High School until 
February, 1944. He represented William 
Woods College as part-time college coun- 
selor in Greater St. Louis area from 1930 
to 1941 and from February, 1944 to Sep- 
tember, 1944 he was Acting Admissions 
Director of Drake University, Des Moines, 
Iowa. He directed the admissions program 
at Frances Shimer College, Mt. Carroll, 
Illinois, for a number of years on a part- 
time basis. From February, 1946 to Sep- 
tember, 1946 he was Administrative As- 
sistant to the Board of Examiners, St. 
Louis Board of Education. 

His Bachelor’s degree is from Cand 
Wesleyan College and his Master’s degree 
is from the University of Denver. 

Mr. Diekroeger is past president of the 
National Business Teachers Association. 


5 


Schloss on N, Y. State C.P.A. Committees 


Leo Schloss, head of the accounting 
department at Long Island University, has 
been appointed to the Committee on Edu- 
cation of the New York State Society of 
Certified Public Accountants. He has also 
been elected to serve on the society’s Land 
Transport Accounting committee. 

An authority on taxation, Professor 
Schloss is author of many publications 
including The New Social Security Act 
(1939), Current Tax Review, Auditing 
Capital Stock and Stock Transfer Taxes 
(1947). 


A. E. Bullock Serves NOMA 


The central office of the National Office 
Management Association has given special 
recognition to Albert E. Bullock, principal 
of the Metropolitan School of Busines; 
Los Angeles. 

For five years, he was secretary o 
Office Management’s Society o 
California and then when that group be 
came NOMA’s Los Angeles Chapter in 
1944, he continued as secretary. In 1946-4) 
he was the president of the chapter, but he 
is now back in his familiar role as_ sec. 
retar 

NOM: A has been making increasing ux 
of the help of business teachers in pro: 
moting the professionalization of office 
management. 


5 


New Secretarial Office Practice 
Instructors at N. Y, U. 


Dr. Paul S. Lomax, Chairman of the 
Department of Business Education at Nei 
York University has announced the fol 
lowing appointments : 

Seymour Rosen, formerly of Totter- 
ville (New York) High School has been 
appointed instructor in Pitman Shorthand; 
Anthony Lanza, formerly of Union Hil 
High School, Union City, New Jersey, and 
of the New York State Institute of Art 
and Applied Sciences has been appointel 
instructor of Gregg Shorthand; William 
Pasewark, formerly of Theodore Roose: 
velt High School has been appointed in 
structor in office practice and bookkeeping 


5 


Treat Joins Gregg Staff 


Crawford A. Treat, for the past thir 
teen years a member of the McGraw-Hill 
college department staff, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the new private 
school department of The Gregg Pub 
lishing Company. ; 

His duties will include the editing of 3 
feature column in the Business Teacher 
a Gregg Publication, and the promotion 
of Gregg’s service to private schools. 


5 


Promotions 


Milton Briggs has been advanced to 
assistant principal and head of the Busi 
ness Education Department in the New 
Bedford High School, New Bedford. 
Massachusetts. } 

John N. Given former supervisor 0 
business education in Los Angeles, ha 
been made supervisor of school-commt 
nity-vocational relations in that city. 

Dr. J. Frances Henderson, an it: 
structor at the University of Souther 
California since 1946, has been made as 
sociate professor of business education 
and secretarial administration at that 
school. 

Dr. William M. Polishook has bee! 
advanced from associate professor to ful 
professor of education at Temple Univer: 
sity. He is director of business educatiot 
at that school. 

Dr. Helen Reynolds is now a full pro- 
fessor at New York University, wher 
she has been associate professor of educa 
tion for a number of years. 
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Packar:) Becomes a Junior College 


ackard School, one of New York’s 
id -best known business 
me officially recognized by 


it 
z schools, 
the 
f the University of the State 
York as a junior college and will 
i be known as Packard Junior 


chool was founded in 1858 by 
Sadler Packard, who served as its 
forty years. The original school 
aed in the Cooper Union Building 
i, Street and Third Avenue. It 
ently moved farther uptown, lo- 
1887 at Twenty-third Street and 
\yvenue in the old building of the 
of Physicians and Surgeons. In 
School moved to its present well- 
building at the corner of Lex- 
\venue and Thirty-fifth Street. 
a junior college, Packard will con- 
specialize in the training of young 
people for business through the initial 
avenues of business administration, ac- 
counting, salesmanship, and _ secretarial 
work 
The present Board of 
Dr. Paul S. Lomax, Professor of Educa- 
tion, New York University; Mrs. Mildred 
McAfee Horton, formerly President of 
Wellesley College; Dr. Lynn Harold 
Hough, recently retired Dean of Drew 
Theological Seminary; Berkeley D. John- 
son, Assistant Vice President of United 
States Trust Company; and Louis A. Rice, 
President of the Junior College. 


equip ped 


Trustees includes 
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Consumer Education Enrollments 


In Ohio, at least, according to a study 
by Alfred C. Jenson, consumer education 
is securing an increasingly important place 
in the secondary-school curriculum. In 
over one-fifth of all the schools, there are 
separate courses in consumer education. 

However, in ninety-four per cent of the 
schools, consumer education is taught in 
relation to existing subject matter. As is 
true in other states, business education 
courses lead among high school subjects 
in the emphasis they place on consumer 
education. Other departments that sponsor 
consumer education are home economics, 

studies, mathematics, art, retail 


aa 


Cooperative Office Experience 


_ Office experience on a cooperative basis 
Is now being accepted by the New York 
State Department in meeting the require- 
ments of business group sequences as fol- 
lows: one unit of typewriting or business 
arithmetic, two or two and one-half units 
of bookkeeping (2 years), one unit of 
office experience, total four or four and 
one-half units; or one unit of typewriting, 
two units of shorthand (2 years), one-half 
unit of transcription, one unit of secre- 
tarial practice, one unit of office experi- 
ence, total five and one-half units ; or one 
unit of _typewriting, one unit of bookkeep- 
ing I or business arithmetic, two units of 
office practice (2 years), one unit of office 
experi ice, total five units. 

! ncouragement given by the New 
York State 3ureau of Business Education 
should help to increase enrollments in co- 
Operative office work experience in the 


Bowling Green Celebrates 
75th Anniversary 


The 75th Anniversary of the founding 
of Bowling Green Business University and 
College of Commerce is being celebrated 
this year. 

The Bowling Green Business University 
was established in 1874 by A. W. Mell at 
Glasgow, Kentucky. In 1884 the school 
was moved to Bowling Green to take ad- 
vantage of larger quarters offered there. 

For many years it offered business 
courses consisting of bookkeeping, arith- 
metic, shorthand, typewriting, telegraphy, 
and penmanship. Other courses were added 
from time to time in economics, business, 
finance, commercial law, commercial cor- 
respondence, English grammar and _rhet- 
oric, oral English, and some courses in 
education and psychology. 

In 1922, 
being made 
































because of increased demands 
for better trained commercial 
teachers and office employees, a junior 
college, now called the College .of Com- 
merce, was established. In order to meet 
further demand for better trained office 
secretaries, the college secretarial course 
was outlined and given as of September 1, 
1925. The Department of Business Ad- 
ministration was organized in 1938. 

J. Murray Hill, vice-president of Bowl- 
ing Green Business University for eigh- 
teen yes is now president. He succeeded 
Dr. J. L. Harman in 1945. Dr. Harman 
was iPr Vn of the school for twenty- 
four years and vice-president for. fourteen 
years. He is still vitally connected with 
the institution. The vice- -president i Ce 6 
Matthews, who was director of the Train- 
ing School of Western College before 
going to Bowling Green Business Univer- 
sity in 1938. Miss Nina Hammer has been 
registrar for the past eleven years. 


aa 


70th Chapter of Pi Omega Pi 


On September 24 the Beta Chi Chapter 
of Pi Omega Pi was installed at San 
Diego State College, San Diego, Cali- 
fornia. 

Pi Omega Pi was founded as a national 
fraternity for business teacher training 
students in 1923. The new chapter is the 
70th to be organized. Other chapters in 
California are located San Jose State 
College and the University of Southern 
California, 


— 


Sound Filmstrip Catalog 


Commercial Films, Inc., P. O. Box 7, 
Cleveland 21, Ohio, announces a catalog 
for $1.00 which offers for sale 335 sub- 
jects ranging from $6.50 to $75. For 
those business teachers who have a 33% 
rpm record player as well as a filmstrip 
projector a number of the titles listed 
should be of interest: sales training and 
customer relations, supervisory and execu- 
tive training. Some of the films were 
made for trade associations, some for 
straight audio-visual distribution, several 
for the Armed Forces, a few on a custom- 
built basis for specific organizations. Each 
filmstrip presents training techniques com- 


Bryant College Adds Four to Facuity 


Dr. Henry Loeb Jacobs, president ot 
Bryant College, Providence, Rhode 
Island, has announced the following ap- 
pointments to the faculty: 

George R. Beech has been made instruc- 
tor of cost accounting. For the past three 
years he has been assistant professor of 
advanced accounting at William and Mary 
College, Williamsburg, Virginia. His 
Bachelor’s degree and his Master’s degree 
are from New York University. He has 
also completed special courses in certified 
public accounting review and economics at 
the University of Maryland. 

Andrew C. Hancock has been appointed 
to the teaching staff of the School of 
Business Administration. He is a graduate 
of ig asunchiby University and has studied 
at the Georgetown University Law School. 
He has had many years of experiences as 
an accountant and auditor. 

Mildred E. Taft, former 
Secretarial Department at Becker Junior 
College, Worcester, Massachusetts, joins 
the faculty as professor of accounting and 
mathematics. She is a graduate of the 
College of Business Administration of 
Boston University, and received her Mas- 
ter’s degree in Education from the same 
school. After pursuing special work in the 
Gregg College of Chicago and at the Uni- 
versity of California, she taught for eight 
years at the Colby Junior College and for 
two years at Katherine Gibbs in Chicago 
and Boston. 

Robert A. Meek will teach business ad- 
ministration typewriting in the School of 
Secretarial Science. He is a graduate of 
New York State College for Teachers, 
Albany, New York and his Master’s de- 
gree is from the same institution. 


head of the 
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Study of Salesgirls 


Albert C. Mossin has recently completed 
a doctoral study on selling performance 
and contentment of salesgirls in relation 
to school background. The study has just 
been published by Teachers’ College, Co- 
lumbia University. 

The salesgirls, ninety-four unmarried 
young women between sixteen and nine- 
teen years old, were rated by four 
shoppers in terms of their sales personality, 

The study concludes that salesgirls who 
had taken two or more terms of distribu- 
tive education subjects were dependably 
superior to salesgirls who had merely fol- 
lowed clothing arts or college preparatory 
courses. The college group was found 
inferior to others in most measures of job 
contentment. Apparently salesgirls’ intelli- 
gence ratings made little difference in the 
quality of salesmanship. 

Some of the conclusions arrived at by 
Dr. Mossin may be questioned by experi- 
enced teachers in distributive education. 
The study should cause interesting com- 
ment and lead to further examination of 
this problem. 


+ 


Industrial Training Abstracts 


Trainers and others interested in on-the- 
job training will find /ndustrial Training 
Abstracts, a quarterly magazine, of con- 
siderable value. Each issue contains about 








seventy ssaavants in training and training 
methods. 

The abstracts 
Wayne University 
Michigan. 


mon to almost any organization. For in- 
stance, one set of foreman training films 
features a steel mill, but the situations and 
problems discussed are those of foremen 
everywhere, including office supervisors. 


Same manner in which the encouragement 
of the New York State Department and 
other state departments of education have 
encouraced the development of cooperative 
sales experience. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 








NBTA December Meeting 


A. Meadows, director of pub- 
National Business Teachers 
announced the skeleton 
program for the meetings of this group 
to be held in the Palmer House, Chicago, 
December 28, 29 and 30. 

Following registration on Wednesday, 
president Ray G. Price will preside at the 
first general assembly. Herold C. Hunt, 
general superintendent of the Chicago 
Schools is the speaker. A reception and 
informal dance will be held in the evening. 
be devoted to 
Thursday  after- 


George 
licity for the 
Association has 


Thursday morning will 
departmental meetings. 
noon will be given over to round table 
discussions. The chairmen of the various 
meetings on Thursday will be as follows: 
College Department, Gerald A. Porter, 
University of Mississippi; Private Schools 
Department, Hugh Barnes, Barnes School 
of Commerce, Denver; Secondary Schools 
Department, Mary Houser, Libbey High 
School, Toledo, Ohio; Secretarial, Kath- 
erine Humphrey, Iowa State Teachers 
College; Social-Business, Inez Ray Wells, 
Ohio State University; Private - School 
Instructors, C. C. Steed, Elizabethton Col- 
lege of Commerce, Elizabethton, Tennes- 
see; Audio-Visual Aids, Cletus E. Zum- 
walt, Modesto Junior College. 

At the second general assembly on Fri- 
day morning president Ray G. Price will 
preside over a panel discussion by a group 
of prominent business executives. The 
chairmen of the round table discussions 
in the afternoon will be: Bookkeeping, 
Paul Mills, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing; Office Machines, L. \W. Ander- 
son, Evansville College, Evansville, Indi- 
ana; Distributive Education, Aloysius E. 
Misko, Monroe (Michigan) High School; 
Administrators-Department Heads, Russell 
I. Hosler, University of Wisconsin. 


The annual banquet and dance will be 
held Friday evening. 


Sa 


New Officers of Midwest Unit, CBEA 

At a recent election conducted by the 
Midwest Unit, Catholic Business Educa- 
tion Association the following were elected 
for 1949-50; Chairman, Brother James 
Luke, F.S.C., Mary’s College, Winona, 
Minnesota; Co-chairman, Rev. Wim. J. 
Collins, Ph.D., St. Ambrose College Daven- 
port, lowa; secretary, Sister M. Therese, 
O.S.F., Madonna High School, Aurora, 
Illinois; treasurer, Sister M. Cassilda, 
R.S.M., Mercy High School, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

The Executive Board is made up of: 
Rev. Edward J. Kammer, C.M., De Paul 
University, Chicago, Illinois; Rev. Thomas 
E. Divine, Se Marquette University, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Sister Mary Gre- 
goria, B.V.M., Mundelein College, Chi- 
cago; Dr. Wm. H. Conley, Loyola 
University, Chicago; Dr. Raymond P. 
Kent, Notre Dame University, Notre 
Dame, Indiana; Mary A. English, Wright 
Junior College, Chicago; Dr. J. R. Sheriff, 
Loyola University, Chicago; Dr. Francis 
J. Brown, De Paul University, Chicago; 
Sister Immaculata, R.S.M., Mt. Mercy 
Junior College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Sis- 
ter Sebastian, S.S.N.D., St.. Stanislaus 
High School, Chicago. 
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Janis Heads ABWA 


J. Harold Janis, associate professor of 
business English at New York University’s 
School of Commerce, Accounts and Fi- 
nance has been elected president of the 
American Business Writing Association. 
Vice-president of the association since 
1948, he has also served as Eastern direc- 
tor and as an associate editor of the 


J. Harold Janis 


association’s bulletin. He has been a 
teacher of business English courses at 
New York University since 1934. 

The following vice-presidents have been 
chosen by the members of this group: 
East, H. B. Young, Pennsylvania State 
College; Mid-IVest, Mamie Meredith, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska; South, J. H. Men- 
ning, University of Alabama; West, 
Jessie Graham, Los Angeles. The secretary 
is C. R. Anderson, University of Illinois. 
The Directors at Large are: L. W. Mc- 
Kelvey, Northwestern University; C. C. 
Parkhurst, Boston University; A. L. Cos- 
grove, University of Oklahoma. C. W. 
Wilkinson, University of Illinois, has been 
appointed assistant secretary and editor. 


e 
October Conventions 


press, final plans 
meetings ol 


As this issue 
are being made for 
business teachers : 

The New England 
Teachers Association, the 
Private Commercial Schools Association 
and the Tri-State Education Association. 

The New England meeting is scheduled 
for October &th at Hotel Bradford, 
Boston, The Southwestern meeting is to be 
held on October 21 and 22 at the Rice 
Hotel in Houston, Texas. 

The dates for the Tri-State meeting are 
October 7 and 8 at the Roosevelt Hotel in 
Pittsburgh. 

Reports on these meetings will appear in 
the next issue of this magazine. 


aa 


goes to 
three 


Business College 
Southwestern 


Pi Rho Zeta Elects Maze 


Leslie R. Maze, president of Fond du 
Lac College, Ford du Lac, Wisconsin, was 
elected Governor General of Pi Rho Zeta, 
International Commerce Fraternity and 
Sorority, at the recent convention in Win- 
nipeg, Canada. 

Designation of a new Governor General 
for Pi Rho Zeta became necessary through 
the resignation of J. I. Kinman, Santa 
Barbara, California, who has served in 
that capacity for more than’ ten years. 


Southern Association Convention 


Betty E. Weeks, general chairma 1 of 
the 27th annual convention of the South. 
ern Business Education Association, O be 
held at the McAllister Hotel in Miani, 
Florida, November 24-26, sends the fol. 
lowing information about the convention 
program : 

The Convention will be officially opened 
with a reception and tea on Thursday 
afternoon from three to five. Friday 
morning will be devoted to a Geueral 
Session for all members. In the afternoon, 
divisional programs will be conducted for 
teachers belonging to the Public School 
Division, the College and University Di- 
vision, the Private School Division, and 
the Junior College Division, The annual 
banquet will be held Friday night, followed 
by dancing and other entertainment. Satur- 
day will be devoted to a General Session 
for all members, followed by progranis of 
interest to teachers of bookkeeping and 
accounting, the secretarial subjects, and 
distributive education. Well-known speakers 
have been invited to take part on all pro- 
grams. 

Miss Weeks has arranged with a well- 
known travel agency for ‘both _ pre- 
convention and post convention tours to 
Havana, Cuba. These tours are moder- 
ately priced, and travel by boat or air is 
optional. 

Officers of the Southern Business Edu- 
cation Association are: President, Dr. 
Howard M. Norton, Louisiana State 
University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana ; first 
vice- president, Dr. Benjamin R. Haynes, 
president of Wheeler Business College, 
Birmingham, Alabama; second vice-presi- 
dent, Dr. G. H. Parker, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee; secre- 
tary, Frank M. Herndon, University of 
Mississippi; treasurer, Harold F. Craver, 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana. 


Mid-Western Business Schools Meeting 


The Fourth Annual Convention of the 
Mid-Western Business Schools Associa- 
ip will be held in Minneapolis, April 24, 
5, 26, 1950 at the Radisson Hotel. Walter 
Kamprath of the Minnesota School of 
3usiness, president of the association an- 
nounces that he will have many surprises 
in store and a program that will attract 
school men and women from every state 
in the union. Next year’s convention will 
not be held at Easter, so there should be 
no conflict with other conventions. 


+ 


New York City Group to Meet 


The 33rd convention of the Commercial 
Education Association of the City of New 


York and Vicinity, scheduled for Satur- 
day, March 18, 1950 at the Waldort 
Astoria Hotel, New York City, will fea- 
ture panel discussions in all branches 
commercial education. Following the 
morning. panel discussions and commercial 
education exhibits, there will be the usual 
afternoon luncheon and addresses by lead- 
ers in the educational world. 
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RECENT CHANGES 








Raymond W. Esworthy, a teacher in 
LaSalle-Peru High School and Junior Col- 
lege, |.aSalle, Illinois, for the past ten 
years, las been made Associate Professor 
fof Business Education at Illinois State 
Norma! University, Normal, Illinois. Be- 
fore going to LaSalle-Peru High School 
he taught for nine years in the Champaign 
(Illinois) Senior High School. His B.S., 
MS., and Ph.D. degrees are from the 
University of Illinois. 


Burress Golden has resigned 
her position as an instructor of typewriting 
at George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee, to accept the direc- 
torship of the new Secretarial Science 
Department at Birmingham-Southern Col- 
ege, Birmingham, Alabama. She is a for- 
mer teacher in Cumberland and Lebanon, 
Kentucky. Her B.S. degree is from East- 
Kentucky State College, Richmond 
Master’s degree is from George 

Peabody College for Teachers. 


Enola 


Mary Grant is an accounting instruc- 

r at the Packard Junior College, New 
York City. She was a former teacher in 
the high schools of Horseheads and Cro- 
ton, New York and was on the faculty of 
the Hagerstown Business College, Hagers- 
town, Maryland. She has had considerable 
experience as a business executive. 


Geraldine I. Hale, for 
Vvears a commercial teacher at Troy High 
School, Troy, New Hampshire, has re- 
signed her position to work toward her 
Master of Education degree with speciali- 
zation in business education, at Boston 
University, School of Education. Her 
3achelor’s degree is from Boston Univer- 
sity. 


the past two 


William A. Huebner is an instructor 
of Marketing at Fordham University, New 
York City. His Bachelor’s degree is from 
Dartmouth College, his Master’s degree is 
from New York University and he is 
working toward his Doctor’s degree at 
New York University. His student teach- 
ing was done at Newtown High School, 
Elmhurst, New York. 


Mina M. Johnson, on leave from Ball 
State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana, 
is associate in business education, College 
f Commerce, University of Towa, Towa 
City. She has been in charge of office ma- 
hines at Ball State Teachers College for 
the past three years. She obtained her 
Bachelor’s degree from the University of 
Towa in 1943 and taught in the high school 
t Galesburg, Illinois, until 1945. She then 
vent to Indiana University as a graduate 
Assistant and obtained her Master’s degree 
from that school in 1946. This past sum- 
mer, she taught the office practice tech- 
niques course at the University of Iowa. 


George E. Meeker has accepted an 
Appointment to the teaching staff of Emory 
and Henry College, Emory, Virginia. He 
vill teach business law, principles of mar- 
keting, shorthand, typew riting and account- 

_He was an assistant in the School of 
Business at Indiana University for the 
school year 1948-1949, while working on 
his M.Ik.A. degree. His Bachelor’s degree 

; Murray State College, Murray, 

Mr. Meeker has had consider- 


ble business experience. 
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W. Don Nelson is working toward his 
Master’s degree at Prince School of Re- 
~ in Boston. He has been instructor 
at LaJunta (Colorado) Junior College 
since 1946, when he graduated from the 
Colorado State College of Education. 


The Packard Junior College, New 
York City, recently announced the ap- 
pointment of M. David Orr as an in- 
structor in English. He is a native of 
Michigan and a veteran of the Marine 
Corps. He has taught in Rutgers Univer- 
sity and is a well-known author of short 
stories and feature articles. 


The appointment of Albert G. Romano 
as marketing instructor at Fordham Uni- 
versity was recently announced. He holds 
the degree of B.S. in Marketing from 
New York University and is now work- 
ing toward his Master’s degree at New 
York University Graduate School cf Busi- 
ness Administration. 


Alice L. Sadler, who has been a 
graduate assistant at Indiana University, 
Bloomington, has been made chairman of 
the Secretarial Administration Department 
at Queens College, Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina. Her Bachelor’s degree is from George 
Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee, 
and her Master’s degree is from Indiana 
University. 


At the beginning of this school year 
Mary Edna Seanor became an instructor 
of accounting and typewriting at Keuka 
College, Keuka Park, New York. She is 
a former teacher in the high schools of 
Derry and Shinglehouse, Pennsylvania. At 
Shinglehouse she was assistant to the prin- 
cipal. Her Bachelor’s degree is from In- 
diana State Teachers College, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania. 


Donald J. Tate has left the University 
of Utah, Salt Lake City, to become as- 
sistant professor in commerce at Florida 
State University, Tallahassee. Before go- 
ing to the University of Utah he had a 
teaching fellowship in the Department of 
Business Education, New York University. 
He is a former teacher at Pace Institute, 
New York City. His B.S. in Commerce 
is from Emporia (Kansas) State Teachers 
College and his M.A. is from New York 
University. 


Benjamin F. Thomas has recently been 
added to his teaching staff by Arthur S. 
atrick, head of the Department of Office 
Techniques and Management, College of 
Business and Public Administration, Uni- 
versity of Maryland, where he will teach 
business communications. Mr. Thomas re- 
ceived his M.A. degree from Northwest- 
ern University and has been teaching busi- 
ness subjects at Plainview High School, 
Plainview, Minnesota, for the. past two 
years. 


Ruth E. Van Trees, a commercial 
teacher in the special education department 
of the Indiana Public Schools for the past 
year, became an instructor at Woodbury 
College in Los Angeles this fall. From 
1942 until 1944 she managed the Nampa 
Business College, Nampa, Idaho, and 
taught one term at the Bremerton Busi- 
ness College, Bremerton, Washington. She 
has had over three years experience in 
actual office work. Her Bachelor’s degree 
is from Northwest Nazarene College, 
Nampa, Idaho. 


Doral N. West, a recent graduate from 
Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg. 
is now a commercial instructor in the 
Mound City (Kansas) High School. 
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All You Could Wish For And Expect — 
In Bookheoping Joxts 


Teachers throughout the country are discovering the amazing advantages found 
in the Zelliot-Leidner Bookkeeping texts, Introductory and Advanced, They know 
that these books are the “acme” of perfection — ideally suited for their classes. 
And they especially like these notable features: the clear, step-by-step treatment, 
modern improved methods and the excellent practice materials that really make 
teaching and learning this subject exceptionally easy. 


ZELLIOT-LEIDNER BOOKKEEPING, Introductory 


What do you want in an introductory bookkeeping text? Simplicity, completeness, interest— 
you will find them all here. So easy, so streamlined that the beginning bookkeeping student 
can acquire the material easily and become accurately grounded in the fundamentals. The 
“stair-step” approach enables him to absorb each point in terms familiar to him and at his 
level of learning and experience. The abundance of short chapters provides maximum adap- 
tability for a short or long course. There is a wealth of practice material that can be tailored 
to suit the student’s varying needs and abilities. This includes: 


Progress Guides (Study tests in the text) 

Progress Tests (Also in the text) 

Practice Materials Book I and II (Includes forms for all regular exercises) 
Practice Set II 

Teachers Manual and Keys 

Blank books and forms (Optional ) 


Published 1947 597 pages 


ZELLIOT-LEIDNER BOOKKEEPING, Advanced 


Adaptable for any terminal course in bookkeeping. Included are all clerical details important 
in professional bookkeeping, as well as the basic information that leads to more responsible 
positions in management. Ideal for students who desire vocational training, wish a broader 
knowledge of business record-keeping, and need basic preparation for the study of accounting 
on a professional basis. 


In addition to the practice exercises at the end of each chapter there is a separate Practice 
Materials Book that follows the regular exercises also at the end of each chapter. Journals and 
ledgers are also available. These include: 
Partnership Set Corporation Set 

Index of Work Materials —Index of Work Materials 


Customers Ledger —Vouchers and Checks 








Creditors Ledger ——Customers Ledger 
General Ledger —-General Ledger 


Published 1948 565 pages 
Send for your free examination copies today! 


PRENTICE-HALL INC. 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, WN Y. 


Publishers of Thomas Natural Shorthand Texts 


Now Used in More Schools and Business Colleges Than Ever Before 
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SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE, Fourth 
Edition, by Foster W. Loso and Peter 
L. Agnew, Cincinnati: South-Western 
Publishing Company, 536 pp. $1.96. 


This book is the outgrowth of three suc- 
cessful previous editions. It has been de- 
signed exclusively for high school use and 
is written on the high school level. It can 
be used effectively as a regular classroom 
textbook providing study and work assign- 
ments; as a reference and selective assign- 
ment book; for co-ordination of a part- 
time co-operative program; and as a sec- 
retarial handbook in the classroom and on 
the job. 

The table of contents lists duties and 
responsibilities and personal qualities of a 
secretary—taking dictation, transcribing, 
using correct English, writing a letter, 
handling the mail, typing special items, 
duplicating, using communication devices, 
meeting the public, using the files, planning 
a trip, using shipping services, using office 
machines, keeping records, and seeking em- 
ployment. Many of the topics have been 
designed to lead directly into the next topic. 
This is evident in the organization of the 
units on taking dictation and transcription. 

In addition to the text, there are a 
teachers’ manual, a workbook, achievement 
tests, a practice outfit for business filing, 
and a final examination for business filing 
available. j 

The authors emphasize that, as many of 
the duties of clerical workers are the same 
as those of secretarial workers, this text 
may be used successfully in clerical prac- 
tice classes by eliminating the nonclerical 
chapters. They mention that every unit in 
the book except the one on dictation con- 
tains information and training that is valu- 
able for the nonsecretarial office worker. 


+ 


GENERAL BUSINESS EDUCATION, The 
American Business Education Year- 
book, Volume VI, 382 pp., $3.00 (New 
Ha University Book Store, New York 
3, N. Y.) 


This yearbook, edited by Paul Salsgiver 
with the assistance of a splendid editorial 
staff, is an interesting development. It 
shows the deep concern that business edu- 
cators are taking in the problem of basic 
business education. 

There is a great deal of fine material in 
the book. In the introductory statement, 
brief justification for the use of the term 
“general” rather than “social” or “basic” 
business education is given and a worthy 
effort is made at definition. 

Thereafter there are sections on general 
business for the secondary school, the pri- 
vate and vocational schools, and the col- 
lege. This is followed by detailed presen- 
tations of basic business education as re- 
lated to the various phases of the subject. 

In Part III, examples of learning pro- 
cedures are given, and finally in Part IV, 
curricula and administrative problems are 
considered. 

Obviously, with such a large group of 
contributors, the writing will be quite un- 
even and the points of view contradictory 
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as well as complementary. This yearbook 
can hardly be considered as the definitive 
presentation of the present status of basic 
business education in the schools. The au- 
thors probably did not intend it to be. It 
is, however, a fine book of source materials 
and an index of the limited progress that 
business education has made in determining 
the function and service of basic business 
education in the entire school program. 


+ 


COST ACCOUNTING, by James H. 
March, New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 558 pp. $5.00. 


Originally the main purpose of cost ac- 
counting was to allocate costs to products 
in order to cost inventories and shipments 
and for compiling data in connection with 
pricing. Today, the primary emphasis in 
cost accounting is to aid much more in cost 
control and cost reduction and to supply 
information bearing on the many other 
economic problems arising in an enterprise. 

This book strongly emphasizes this point 
of view. After an introduction on the 
purposes and principles of costing, the 
major methods of costing such as the job- 
order, process, and standard are described. 
This is followed by an application of ac- 
count classification and the larger pro- 
cedures for each type of cost system. 
Methods of control and recording costs of 
material, labor, and factory overhead are 
then described. 

The book may be used in connection 
with either a two-, three-, or four-semes- 
ter-hour course. College teachers of ac- 
counting will be very much interested in 
carefully analyzing this book. 

aa 


PUBLIC RELATIONS FOR RETAILERS, by 
Tom Mahoney and Rita Hession, New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 248 pp. 
$4.50. 


This is the first full length book on 
public relations in the retailing field. 
Chapters are devoted to the relations of 
stores with employees; with men, women 
and teen-age customers; with suppliers; 
with stockholders; with community af- 
fairs; with competitors; and with the 
press. Credit and adjustments, advertising, 
and the importance of attractive physical 
facilities to the modern store are also dis- 
cussed. 

The book grew out of a study made by 
the authors for Federated Department 
Stores, Inc. of retail public relations in six 
cities. Such stores as Wm. Filene’s Sons 
Company, Boston; Abraham & Straus, 
Inc., Brooklyn; Bloomingdale Bros., Inc., 
New York are included in this federation. 
In addition, other large department stores 
were visited and supplied data for the 
book. 

The text clearly defines the meaning of 
public relations in terms of a retail busi- 
ness. It shows, through innumerable il- 
lustrations, how the retailer can so handle 
the everyday details of his business that 
they will add to his good reputation and 
increase his trade. 


STORE ORGANIZATION and OPE 
TION, by ©, Preston Robinsen 
Norris B. Brisco, New York: Pren 
Hall, Inc., 582 pp. $5.00. 


The content of this book has been cap 
fully prepared to fit the experiences of 
retail store today. The chief obiectiy 
are to present the basic principles and x 
cepted practices of successful store organ 
zation in such a way as to make them ug 
ful both to store operating executives 
to classroom students of the subjects. Th 
problems of store management are pr 
sented as they are faced by the store oper 
ating executive. Merchandising, sales pr 
motion, retail store accounting and contr 
are omitted from this text. 

Chapter headings include Problems ¢ 
Store Management; The Fundamentals ¢ 
Retail Store Organization; How ket 
Stores are Organized; Organization ¢ 
Chain Stores—Current Trends; Store ly 
cation; Store Layout; Store Expense; T 
Pay-Roll Budget; Managing Retail Fn 
ployees; Wage Payment Methods; Sto 
Receiving Procedure; The Physical Ha 
dling of Sales; Packing and Wrapping 
Merchandise; Retail Package Delivery 
Handling Customer Complaints; Handlix 
Mail and Telephone Orders; Retail Stor 
Protection; Store Maintenance and Miscé 
laneous Operating Problems. 

All the figures throughout the book a 
completely up to date and the material: 
general has been carefully analyzed ay 
condensed to bring it into balance wil 
current practices and developing trends, 


a 


DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION, 2nd Editia, 
by Kenneth B. Haas, New York: 
Gregg Publishing Company, 299 
$3.00. 


A thorough revision of Dr. Haas’ pr 
vious book on the subject. 

The book is, as was the previous editia 
authoritative and very close to being: 
definitive book. Professor Haas devott 
almost all of his space to adult and ¢ 
operative part-time training. A compani 
book to this one dealing as_ thorough 
with the problems and methods of teat 
ing pre-employment distributive educatid 
is highly desirable. 

aa 


HOW TO MAKE A WILL, by Parnell ¢ 
lahan, New York: Oceana Publi 
tions, 92 pp. $1.00. 


This booklet in the Legal Almanac S 
ries presents the procedures of making# 
will in non-technical language. It incluéé 
chapters on wills in general; the exec 
tion, revocation, or preservation of a will 
forms of wills; administration of estate 
and taxes. The terminology is such tld 
it makes interesting and informative reat: 
ing at almost any grade level. 

Mr. Callahan is a graduate of Columba 
Law School and practices law in Ne 
York City. This book as well as others# 
the series are especially adapted to a pit 
sentation of law for the layman in a gt 
eral education or consumer education clas 
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MATHEMATICS OF MERCHANDISING, 
Revi:ed Edition,. by Frederic A. 
Egmre, Research Bureau for Retail 
Traising, Pittsburgh: University of 
Pittsburgh, 174 pp. $2.50. 


Thi: text aims to cover those mathe- 
matic: of retailing needed by the junior 
or sciior executive in order to operate 
a business successfully. As one of the 
basic understandings for those in mer- 
chand.sing is understanding of the profit 
and joss statement, this statement is 
slowl) built up through a series of con- 
tinuing example and case problems in the 
first section. The second section deals 
with planning methods. 

The author states that if the student 
can do decimals and can Jearn the lan- 
guage of retailing, the accounting in the 
text is elementary. Very succinct explana- 
tion of retailing terms applying to the 
topic in question is given in each chapter. 
This is followed by a section called “new 
words to learn” and a check list to 
ascertain what the pupil has learned. 

In the first section, the material builds 
upon itself from the topic of terms and 
dating through markup, transfers and re- 
turns, deductions, inventory, profit, and 
expenses, to turnover. In the second sec- 
tion planning for sales, stock and_ pur- 
chases, and interpreting reports are con- 
sidered. To avoid any psychological 
block for those with arithmetic deficiencies, 
the arithmetic review is placed in the 
back of the book to be used only as 
needed. 


+ 


EXAMINATION IN COMMERCIAL COR- 
RESPONDENCE (College Level) 1944; 
Grades 13 and 14, prepared by the 
Examination Staff of the United States 
Armed Forces Institute, Washington, D. 
C.: American Council on Education, 
$2.00 per 25 copies, 


This test may be scored by IBM ma- 
chine. Separate answer sheets must be 
used. The price for 25 machine scorable 
answer sheets is 50c and each scoring key 
costs 30c. A specimen set costs 35c. It 
takes about one hundred twenty minutes 
to take the test. The test is distributed by 
Cooperative Test Service, and also dis- 
tributed by Science Research Associates, 
Chicago. 

_The test consists of five sections. Sec- 
tions 1 (Spelling), 2 (Word Usage), and 
4 (Grammar, Punctuation, and Diction) 
are general in nature and deal with phases 
of ability to use English common to all 
communication situations rather than just 
to business correspondence. Sections 3 
(Letter Form and Usage) and 5 (Recogni- 
tion of Effective Letter Writing) give 
specialized consideration to business letter 
writing. All sections of the test are well 
constructed, avoid trick questions, and deal 
with the most important elements of the 
subject covered. 

_ No evidence of reliability is given, but 
it is quite likely that it is high. Norms 
are given in terms of percentile ratings for 
almost five hundred students for each 
form. In addition, percentile ranks are also 
tor each section of the test. As evi- 

f understanding of the essential 
elements of good letter writing, the test 
18 quite evidently valid. As final evidence 
of ability to write effective business let- 
ters, its validity is far more open to ques- 
tion. It would be interesting to compare 
res on this test of a large number 

rs of effective business letters with 

' little ability. The degree to which 

) recognize good letter writing cor- 

ith actual ability to write good 
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letters is of great consequence, and some 
evidence would be secured from this type 
of comparison. This comment should not 
be considered a condemnation of the test, 
for in the final analysis there is no means 
of testing ability to write good business 
letters or any other kind of good writing 
other than that of actuaily having testees 
write letters and subjectively determining 
their effectiveness. 

The test is, in this commentator’s opin- 
ion, the best objective measure of busi- 
1ess writing ability at present available. 
While it has been aimed at college level 


students, it has considerable value in meas-_ 


uring the results of work in the secondary 
schools and in private business schools. In 
these cases, of course, the tentative norms 
given for the test would not be valid. 
It is to be hoped that the publisher will 
secure data on the reliability of the test 
and give some evidence of its validity, 
when and if another edition is produced. 
—Herbert A. Tonne 
Reprinted with permission from The 
Third Mental Measurements Yearbook, 
Rutgers University Press, 1949, p. 337 
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EVALUATING AND REPORTING STUDENT 

PROGRESS IN BUSINESS EDUCATION, by 
Clyde W. Humphrey and Marion M. 
Lamb, Vocational Division Bulletin No. 
238, Office of Education, Washington 
25, D. C., 16 pp, 10c. 


Teachers and supervisors of business 
education are becoming increasingly aware 
of the need for evaluating and re-evalu- 
ating their procedures for determining and 
reporting progress. This bulletin gives a 
simple and clearly understandable presen- 
tation of the best authority on the problem 
of evaluating student progress. 

It sets forth the objectives to be at- 
tained, the problems of evaluating attitudes 
—as well as knowledges and skills, and 
suggests procedures for improving the re- 
port of progress. The place of a testing 
program as a phase of the total evaluation 
of school work is well done. A brief bibli- 
ography for further reading is included. 


+ 


THE NEGRO'S ADVENTURE IN GENERAL 
BUSINESS, by V. V. Oak, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, The Antioch Press, 220 
pp. $4.00. 

This small volume traces the Negro’s 
progress historically in becoming a par- 
ticipating and productive element in the 
business economy of the nation. The pe- 
riod before 1900 is summarized so briefly 
that it does little more than dot the sur- 
face of personalities and small business 
enterprises. Yet it is another indication 
of the kinds and surprising extent of the 
business endeavors initiated by Negroes 
even while shadowed by the devastations 
of a slave regime. 

The development of the subject from 
1900 takes root from the philosophy ex- 
pressed by Booker T. Washington when 
he founded the National Negro Business 
League to unify the economic efforts for 
the improvement and inspiration of a race 
of people in America whose business ac- 
tivities had been developed in_ isolation 
from the larger community. The com- 
parative costs of this kind of isolated de- 
velopment increase dangerously in propor- 
tion to the continuance of the factors that 
cause isolation. A thoughtful stand is 


taken in the Introduction, written by Dr. 
Frederick Patterson, the present president 
of Tuskegee Institute, that “A larger pro- 
portional participation of Negroes in busi- 
ness is highly necessary.” 

The book is based on human-interest 
treatment of both business opportunities 
and business problems. Several chapters 
are devoted to descriptions of various trade 
and other business associations, and to 
analyses of their programs. Suggestions 
are made on what further they might do 
towards general economic advancement. 

The author states as his beliefs that 
“there is a definite correlation between the 
growth in successful business enterprises 
and the quality of training received through 
business schools.” Some persons may take 
issue with that conclusion but there can be 
no lack of support for Dr. Oak’s further 
opinion that “a functional program of busi- 
ness education cannot be carried out with- 
out the active co-operation of our business 
enterprises.” Recommendations offered for 
functional curricula are limited to colleges 
and no recognition is given to other types 
of training programs for business careers. 
Since the majority of business training is 
yet found in private business schools, 
within business itself, and on the secondary 
school level, there seems room left for ad- 
ditional study of appropriate measures for 
attaining and maintaining training stand- 
ards throughout all types of institutions. 
Perhaps such a study may constitute an- 
other volume in the author’s series of pub- 
lications on The Negro Entrepreneur. 


RETAIL MERCHANDISING CONFER- 
ENCES, Business Education Publication 
No. 40, Bureau of Business Education, 
Sacramento, California: California 
State Department of Education, 


The objective of distributive education 
in California is to assist businessmen to 
operate successfully, and to help in the 
development of plans for improvement of 
the appearance and services of individual 
businesses and business communities. To 
achieve these goals, the Retail Merchan- 
dising Conferences were organized by the 
Bureau of Business Education. This 
course is presented by a member of the 
staff. Arrangements for its presentation 
are made by representatives of the local 
schools and owners and managers of 
businesses. 

This manual presents an outline of the 
instructional material and the procedures 
being used in presenting the Retail Mer- 
chandising Conferences. The topics fot 
the meetings are: What’s Ahead in Retail- 
ing?; Profitable Merchandising; Putting 
Selling Power Into Advertising, Display, 
Personal Salesmanship; Strengthening 
Manpower—Key to Greater Sales and 
Profits; Store Modernization. 

As is usual with the California State 
Department Publications, this mimeo- 
graphed manual for the conductor of the 
Retail Merchandising Conferences is most 
helpful and complete. It contains outlines 
tor each meeting; suggests supplementary 
materials in the way of visual aids and 
hand-out materials; provides quizzes and 
questions for stimulation and discussion; 
and lists various source materials. A check 
list survey is also provided to ascertain 
interest in future community activities, 
and an outline is presented indicating the 
responsibility of the community for such 
action. 
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“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 25 


Should we consider effort in giving a grade, or should we 
give two grades—one for achievement and one for effort? 





by George E. Meeker 


Emory and Henry College 
Emcry, Virginia 


A teacher may get so wrapped up in the 
details of marking and recording that he 
forgets the purpose of education. The 
double standard of marking within a 
course is one instance of such forgetful- 
ness. A double standard of marking within 
a course is the giving of different marks 
to students at the same level of achieve- 
ment. This double standard is usually 
justified by two arguments. First, the 
scheme stimulates students to progress in 
proportion to their ability and background. 
Second, the double-standard marking 
scheme recognizes previous training. 

These two arguments appear to be valid; 
but whether they are justified or not is the 
subject of this study. If the disadvantages 
outweigh the advantages, the practice 
should be stopped. If the advantages out- 
weigh the disadvantages, the practice 
should be more widely used. 

In opposition to the arguments for the 
double-standard marking system are these 
disadvantages., First, from the viewpoint 
of the student, the marks for the two 
standards are not comparable. An “A” for 
a student under the low standard may indi- 
cate less ability than an “A” for a student 
under the high standard. 

If the double standard be used, the stu- 
dent with previous experience or study 
within the field might be prevented from 
improving his background as a basis for 
better advanced work. For instance, a stu- 
dent who had high school French 14 years 
before college matriculation would almost 
certainly have to take the beginning course 
in college if he hoped to do satisfactory 
work in the advanced classes. Also, if a 
student had high school shorthand 12 years 
before college entrance and had not used it 
consistently, he would need to take the be- 
ginning course if he hoped to do satisfac- 
tory work in the advanced classes. Under 
the double standard of marking, he would 
be forced to attain a higher standard than 
other students under the same course des- 
ignation. Consequently, his college tran- 
script would give him the same mark as 
another student who might have achieved 
less. Or, if he omitted the beginning 
course, the work would be more difficult 
for him than for those who had recent 
training in the beginning course. 

Since the college transcript does not in- 
dicate achievement except in terms of 
credit-hours and mark received, the student 
would have no proof of ability to present 
to prospective employers on the basis of 
college record. 

Also, a student might receive such a low 
mark in a course that he could not con- 
tinue in the field he had chosen, although 
others with less achievement might con- 
tinue because of the difference between the 
standards. For instance, if a mark of “D” 
indicates that a student cannot continue 
work in a field, a student marked by the 
higher standard might make that mark, 
whereas another student, marked by the 
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lower standard, might make a “C” or high- 
er, yet have the same ability. This is a 
manifest injustice. 

Another possibility, too, is that the poor- 
er student, who may have been marked 
under the low standard, might receive a 
false impression of his ability if he com- 
pared his work with that of a student 
inarked under the higher standard. 

In addition to the disadvantages from 
the viewpoint of the student, there are 
those for the administration. The records 
they have would not give a true picture 
of the relative abilities of students com- 
pleting the same course. This lack of valid 
records would make effective placement 
and guidance difficult, if not impossible. 

Another handicap would be the inability 
to offer opportunity to students who need 
to reactivate forgotten knowledge and skill, 
or to those willing to pay their registration 
fees and to work in order to improve a 
weak background. In reality, these disad- 
vantages derive from the tact that the 
records of the administration would be in- 
valid and useless because 
no basis of comparing like marks within 
specific courses. 

But not only the school would be handi- 
capped by the use of the double standard; 
employers would also find it impossible to 
interpret the marks of prospective em- 
ployees. They might expect too much of 
the student marked under the low stand- 
ard, or too little of the student marked 
under the high standard. This lack of a 
reasonable basis for judgment might easily 
result in wrong placement of the employee. 

In addition to the disadvantages to the 
student, the administration, and the em- 
ployer, the instructor would also be handi- 
capped. Student resistance to the instruc- 
tor would arise when it was discovered 
that they were not all marked on the same 
basis. The marking system would become 
unduly complicated by the necessity of 
maintaining dual standards. The instfuctor 
might find his judgment of the students’ 


ability erroneous because of confusion be- | 


tween the two standards. The system 
would create habits of illogical thinking on 
the part of the instructor and of the stu- 
dents. The administration and the students 
would learn to distrust the instructor; and 
employers would learn to distrust the 
marks appearing in administrative records. 
All of these developments would add to 
the general feeling of frustration in the 
mind of the instructor accustomed to logi- 
cal thinking—frustration because of the 
conflict between his real evaluation of the 
comparative ability of his students and the 
evaluation he must place on it under the 
rule of the double standard. 

Therefore, since the use of a double 
standard of marking within courses with 


the same designation is disadvantageous to | 


the student, to the administration, to the 


employer, and to the instructor, the double | 


standard should be eliminated. 
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